JOSEPH  EMERSOi^,  EDUCATOR 
Eaely  Okga>’izer  of  Academies  ix  Byfield  and  Saugus 

By  Haeeiet  Webster  Mare 

It  is  always  in  order  to  praise  the  mothers  of  famous 
men.  Is  it  not  equally  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
teachers  of  famous  educators  ?  Every  one  knows  and  hon¬ 
ors  the  name  of  Mary  Lyon,  but  all  too  few  know  the  name 
of  her  beloved  and  inspiring  teacher,  Joseph  Emerson. 
Of  him  and  his  school  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  Mary 
Lyon  wrote,  “Elsewhere  I  had  read  and  studied  for  my 
own  gratification.  I  had  sought  knowledge  for  the  de¬ 
light  I  derived  from  its  acquisition.  Here  (in  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son’s  school)  I  was  taught  that  knowledge  was  desirable 
principally  as  a  means  of  usefulness  to  others;  and  that 
literary  selfishness  was  as  sinful  as  any  other  selfishness.”^ 
That  ideal  of  being  of  use  to  others  was  the  keynote  of 
Joseph  Emerson’s  whole  life,  of  his  own  teaching,  and  of 
his  advice  to  those  preparing  to  teach :  “Leading  every  con¬ 
scientious  pupil  to  feel  her  individual  responsibility  to 
serve  her  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God.”^ 
Joseph  Emerson,  a  second  cousin  of  the  more  famous 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  prepared  for  college  at  Hew  Ips¬ 
wich  Academy,  Hew  Hampshire,  a  few  miles  from  his 
birthplace  at  Hollis,  Hew  Hampshire.  When  he  took  his 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1798,  he  was  planning  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  but  accepted  a  position  to  teach  at  the  newly 
organized  academy  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  enjoyed  teaching  from  the  first,  for  he  wrote, 
“The  toils  of  the  day  are  past.  Toils  ?  Ho,  they  are  not 

1  R.  Emerson,  Lite  of  Joseph  Emerson,  p.  425, 

2  Ibid,  p.  430. 
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toils,  they  are  pleasures  .  .  .  O  Harvard !  thy  -joys  rise  fresh 
to  my  soul.  Sweet  are  the  joys  of  Harvard,  but  they  are 
past.  Sweeter  are  the  joys  of  Framingham.”®  Sweet  in¬ 
deed  were  the  joys  of  Framingham,  for  there  he  met  Xancy 
Eaton,  who  became  his  first  wife,  and  to  whom  he  gave  as 
an  engagement  present  a  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  Euclid’s  geo¬ 
metry  ! 

His  joy  in  teaching  evidently  overflowed  into  verse: — 

Frequent  where  once  I  trained  my  little  school. 

In  nightly  dreams  I  rule,  or  seem  to  rule. 

Censure  a  whisper  or  a  laugh  reprove. 

And  try  their  honor  or  their  shame  to  move; 

Tell  them  of  comets  with  their  fright’ning  blaze ; 

Trace  their  mistakes,  or  emulation  raise. 

Point  out  the  faults  of  Alexander’s  scheme, 

Inspect  a  letter,  or  review  a  theme, 

Or  mend  a  pen,  or  hear  a  class  recite, 

Or  lecture  misses  that  they  all  may  write. 

Sometimes  invited  to  a  social  ring 
I  hear  them  prattle  or  I  hear  them  sing; 

Or  sit  and  muse  in  thoughtfulness  profound, 

In  sullen  silence  while  the  dance  moves  round.^ 

The  next  year  he  was  offered  a  position  as  tutor  in  geo¬ 
graphy  and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard.  This  he  at 
first  refused,  but  later  accepted.  According  to  the  brother 
who  wrote  his  biography  the  one  thing  that  was  disagree¬ 
able  to  Joseph  Emerson  in  the  thought  of  being  a  tutor 
was  the  “extreme  distance  and  reserve  so  scrupulously 
maintained  in  those  days  between  the  officers  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  college,”®  but  he  added  that  Joseph  gained  the 
affection  of  his  students  without  losing  their  respect.  This 
was  true  of  him  throughout  his  life,  from  the  early  days 
at  Framingham  to  the  close  of  his  teaching  career  at 
"Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

But  his  chosen  profession  was  still  the  ministry.  In 
fact,  teaching  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  lifetime  profession,  but 
as  a  stop  gap  on  the  way  to  law  or  medicine  or  the  min- 

3  Ibid,  p.  44. 

4  Ibid,  p.  48. 

5  Ibid,  p.  68. 
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istry.  Joseph  Emerson  was  ordained  at  Windsor,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  preached  there  and  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
still  with  no  intention  of  turning  to  any  other  profession. 
But  several  things  happened  quite  close  together.  He  had 
been  in  poor  health  all  his  life,  and  some  writers  think  he 
turned  to  teaching  as  a  work  not  so  exacting  as  the  min¬ 
istry.  (We  must  remember  the  miles  of  walking  and  rid¬ 
ing  for  parish  calls  in  the  wide  parishes  of  the  day.)  His 
poor  health  led  to  his  taking  a  trip  South,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  stayed  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beech¬ 
er  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  There  he  must  have  seen 
the  students  from  Miss  Sarah  Pierce’s  famous  school  for 
girls,  since  some  of  the  “young  misses”  boarded  in  the 
Beecher  family.  Did  the  work  in  that  school  lead  him 
to  think  about  education  for  girls  ?  And  lastly,  his  wife 
had  died,  and  he  married  as  his  second  wife  Miss  Rebecca 
Hasseltine,  an  elder  sister  of  Miss  Abigail  Hasseltine, 
preceptress  at  Bradford  Academy.  Did  her  influence  turn 
him  to  teaching  At  all  events  he  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  problem  of  educating  girls  to  become 
teachers.  Girls  would  be  the  mothers  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  They  had  the  time  and  the  ability  to  be  teachers. 
He  even  found  justification  for  his  faith  in  the  Bible 
stories,  which  he  said,  though  written  in  a  part  of  the 
earth  where  female  character  was  undervalued,  neverthe¬ 
less  were  full  of  testimony  to  the  ability  of  women. 

The  first  seminar^"  he  organized  was  at  Byfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  a  building  that  had  been  a  meeting  house,  fur¬ 
nished  with  long,  unpainted  benches  and  desks.  It  was 
advertised  as  a  “Seminary  for  Teachers,”  and  the  pupils 
were  mostly  young  women  who  had  had  some  experience 
teaching  in  “district  schools.”  Among  them  were  Zilpah 
Grant  and  Mary  Lyon,  both  of  whom  were  destined  to 
carry  still  further  the  traditions  established  by  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  married  women,  one  over 
thirty  years  of  age.  It  was  at  Byfield  that  he  drew  up  an 
“agreement”  for  the  “Society  for  Instruction :” 

We  engage,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  claims  of 
other  duties,  to  exert  ourselves,  to  gain  and  communicate  as 

6  Suggested  by  some  writers  on  Bradford  Academy. 
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much  information  as  possible,  relating  to  the  best  means  and 
methods  of  learning  and  teaching  the  most  useful  branches 
of  literature  and  science,  especially  reading,  writing,  arithme¬ 
tic,  composition,  and  religion.  And  we  particularly  engage 
to  use  our  endeavors,  by  conversation,  correspondence  etc.,  to 
assist,  encourage  and  animate  each  other  in  promoting  the 
great  object  of  this  society.  Byfield,  Nov.  24,  1818." 

During  the  time  Mr.  Emerson  was  Principal  at  By¬ 
field  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  in  Boston. 
A  notice  in  the  Boston  “Palladium”  Feb.  9,  1819,  stated 
that  “the  whole  avails  of  these  lectures  are  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  charitable  purpose  of  aiding  pious  and  indigent 
young  ladies  in  obtaining  an  education  with  a  view  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  important  business  of  teaching. 
....  Indigent  females,  many  of  whom  with  the  advantages 
of  education  might  embellish  and  improve  society  are  often 
without  resource.”  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  under  date  of 
Feb.  11,  that  he  hoped  to  have  at  least  $350.00  “to  carry 
home  to  my  poor  scholars.”®  He  was  evidently  thinking 
about  the  girls  he  ho})ed  to  educate  as  teachers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  rather  than  about  the  finances  of  the  school.  In 
fact,  like  many  scholarly  men,  he  lacked  practical  business 
ability. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Emerson  was  called  to  Saugus,  where  he 
was  to  be  both  pastor  and  teacher.  An  association  for  a 
female  seminary  had  been  formed  among  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  and  a  school  building  erected.  This  building  adjoined 
the  parsonage,  and  could  in  bad  weather  be  used  for  the 
church  services,  an  arrangement  very  acceptable  to  the 
semi-invalid  teacher  and  preacher. 

In  a  charming  letter  he  invited  Zilpah  Grant  who  had 
been  pupil  and  then  assistant  at  Byfield  to  join  him  at 
Saugus : 

My  pupils  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  much  younger 
and  less  pious  than  usual  .  .  .  Utmost  danger  that  my  health 
will  fail ...  I  often  turn  my  thoughts  to  one  for  whose  former 
assistance  I  desire  to  bless  God — one,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  young  lady,  to  raise  my  Seminary — one,  whom  my 
pupils  are  prepared  to  receive  with  respect,  with  affection, 

7  Biography  of  Emerson,  p.  249. 

8  Biography,  p.  251. 
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with  the  utmost  confidence.  We  wish  for  your  assistance  both 
Summer  and  Winter  ...  We  think  it  duty  to  invite  you  to 
come  as  soon  as  your  engagements  may  admit  ...  I  hope  no 
lion  will  be  in  the  way  of  your  coming.  Perhaps  it  is  needless 
to  say,  that  I  am  most  ardently  desirous  to  make  my  Semin¬ 
ary  very  much  better  than  it  has  been,  and  better  thence  again, 
and  better  still.® 

At  the  dedication  of  this  seminary  Mr.  Emerson  chose 
for  his  text  the  verse,  “That  our  daughters  may  be  as 
corner  stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.” 
This  he  interpreted  as  meaning  that  “our  daughters  may 
be  qualified  to  fill  with  dignity,  propriety  and  usefulness 
the  important  stations,  which  they  mav  be  called  to  oc¬ 
cupy.”  “A  solid  substance  receives  the  best  polish,”^® 
therefore  there  should  be  a  solid  foundation  in  education. 
He  also  elucidated  his  argument  that  women  would  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  “excellent  and  less  expensive  teach¬ 
ers  than  men.” 

The  school  at  Saugus  increased  in  numbers  from  45  in 
1818  to  122  in  1822.  Among  the  pupils  was  Sara  Pay- 
son  Willis  Parton,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of 
Fanny  Fern.  Another  young  person  who  came  under  Mr. 
Emerson’s  influence  at  Saugus  was  his  chore  boy,  Cornel¬ 
ius  Felton,  later  President  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  Emerson  had  to  leave  his  teaching  at  Saugus  be¬ 
cause  of  his  health,  and  ultimately  the  school  closed,  part¬ 
ly  because  of  dispute  in  the  town,  and  partly  because  a 
number  of  students  died  in  a  typhoid  epidemic,  and  others 
were  taken  awuy  by  parents  frightened  at  the  epidemic. 

Meantime  Mr.  Emerson  had  gone  south  for  the  winter. 
Even  though  he  had  gone  for  his  health  he  held  classes 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  that  year. 

In  1824,  he  was  invited  to  be  the  head  of  a  new  Female 
Seminary  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  school  which  he  put  out  in  1826 
contained  not  onH  the  list  of  studies  offered,  but  the  rules 

9  Biography,  p.  261. 

10  Discourse  delivered  at  Dedication  of  Female  Seminary 
in  Saugus ;  also  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Collections,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  77. 
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for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  American  Journal  of 
Education  referred  to  it  as  “one  of  the  best  manuals 
hitherto  published  on  the  subject  of  practical  education.”^^ 
What  type  of  education  did  girls  need  to  prepare  them 
for  teaching  ?  Xot  purely  the  memorization  of  facts,  but 
the  ability  to  think.  Emerson  was  as  bitter  as  the  other 
early  academy  men  over  an  education  that  consisted  only 
of  memory  work.  “Book  in  hand,  hear  the  words  of  a 
lesson !  This  can  hardly  be  called  teaching — it  is  the 
book  that  teaches,  not  you.”  “Students  who  are  industry 
ous,  generally  read  four  times  as  much  at  college  as  they 
should.  It  is  thinking,  thinking  intensively,  systematic¬ 
ally,  and  perseveringly  that  makes  the  seholar.”^^ 

In  the  “Prospectus  for  Wethersfield  Seminary”  he 
speaks  of  the  recitation  as  “an  opportunity  not  merely  to 
hear  the  pupils  recite  their  own  lessons  but  to  ask  them 
collateral  questions ;  to  ask  question  upon  question,  to  add 
illustration,  and  by  actual  example  to  teach  them  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  investigate.  This  must  be  much  more  conducive 
to  improve  their  reasoning  powers  and  make  them  logicians 
than  merely  their  learning  the  rules  of  logic.”^® 

His  own  pupils  testified  to  his  natural  genius  in  the  art 
of  questioning. 

Uncommon  skill  in  exciting  those  around  him  to  think  .  .  . 
Proposing  such  questions  as  at  once  seemed  capable  of  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  actually  required  much  thought  to  solve.  When 
it  was  necessary  he  would  give  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  ordinarily  the  mind  he  was  guiding,  must  distinctly 
see  and  weigh  the  arguments  on  opposite  sides  .  .  .  before  it 
could  discover  how  the  case  stood  in  his  own  .  .  ,  His  patience 
with  persons  unskilled  in  reasoning,  and  his  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  of  manner  overcame  the  timidity  of 
almost  every  active  intellect.^^ 

To  quote  again  from  Emerson  himself,  “A  person  may 
read  all  the  books  in  the  world  without  becoming  learned. 
Thinking,  tkinking  makes  the  scholar  .  .  .  Examine  critic- 

11  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield  Female  Seminary,  1826. 

12  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  Joseph  Emerson,  p.  162. 

13  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield  Female  Seminary,  1826. 

14  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  Joseph  Emerson,  pp.  426-427.  Quoted 
from  Z.  Grant. 
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ally  what  you  read,  and  to  judge  for  yourself.  Is  not  your 
reason  strong  enough  to  begin  to  go  alone 

Ifot  only  were  pupils  encouraged  in  analytical  reason¬ 
ing,  but  also  in  organizing  material,  for  Emerson  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  topical  method. 
Mary  Lyon  defined  it  thus:  ‘‘Subjects  are  selected  from  the 
lesson,  which  are  first  to  be  simply  defined ;  and  then  more 
or  less,  or  all,  that  the  book  contains,  is  to  be  learned  and 
recited.”^® 

This  method  may  have  grown  out  of  his  own  manner  of 
writing  his  sermons.  He  said  he  first  put  down  ideas 
without  much  regard  to  order,  then  arranged  the  material 
in  orderly  fashion  with  main  and  sub-heads,  and  finally 
reduced  his  notes  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  for 
said  he,  “pulpit  reading  is  the  death  of  eloquence.”^'^ 

He  was  not  confined  to  any  one  method  in  teaching.  He 
said  he  used  questions,  printed  questions,  for  the  begin¬ 
ners,  and  topical  system  for  older  pupils.  He  also  used 
the  lecture  method,  for  there  were  not  too  many  good  text 
books  in  his  day.  He  wrote  questions  for  many  of  the 
texts  in  use,  and  advised  teachers  to  write  out  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  planned  to  use,  for,  said  he,  “to  form  and  utter 
questions  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  kinds  of  extemporary  speaking  that  I  have  ever 
attempted.”^* 

And  the  result  of  all  this  on  the  pupil  ?  IXTEREST ! 
Again  from  the  Prospectus :  “Render  your  instruction  in¬ 
teresting.  If  a  teacher  cannot  do  this  it  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  what  other  qualifications  he  may  possess.”  If 
you  would  interest  your  pupils  you  must  be  interested 
yourself. 

In  order  to  render  the  pupils’  progress  the  most  pleasing 
and  rapid,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  instructor  understand 
the  exercises  which  he  assigns.  He  must  consult  other  books; 
he  must  think;  he  must  dive  into  the  subject;  he  must  com¬ 
pare.  He  must  be  able  to  raise  questions  upon  the  subject 
which  will  lead  to  the  application  of  general  principles.  He 

15  Ibid,  p.  62. 

16  Lansing,  M.  Mar5'  L3'on  through  her  letters,  p.  49. 

17  E.  Emerson,  Life  of  Joseph  Emerson,  p.  170. 

18  Prospectus  of  IVethersfield  Female  Seminarj*,  1826. 
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must  be  able  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  and  tell  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores.  This  will  render  his  exercises  interesting  and 
instructive  to  every  mind  that  has  the  least  taste  for  science. 
But  this  requires  labor;  though  it  is  a  labor  that  yields  its 
own  reward.^® 

Never  tell  the  pupils  directly  what  they  can  conveniently 
learn  without  assistance  ...  it  is  the  only  way  to  promote 
their  fondness  for  study  ...  It  is  also  a  cruel  kindness  that 
is  incessantly  telling,  and  aiding  the  pupil  in  doing  that 
which  without  such  assistance  she  might  easily  accomplish. 

.  .  .  Never  indulge  your  pupils  in  saying  can’t  or  expressing 
inability  to  perform  any  exercise  required  .  .  .  Freely  indulge 
and  encourage  your  pupils  in  asking  questions  and  as  far  as 
possible  lead  them  to  the  answers  by  questioning  them  .  .  . 
Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  themselves.^® 

In  all  his  work  he  had  two  guides,  reason  and  religion, 
often  united.  Even  sharpening  a  pencil  he  said  should  be 
done  by  a  system.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  an¬ 
alyzed  the  essential  qualities  of  penmanship:  70%  legibil¬ 
ity;  20%  rapidity;  and  only  10%  elegance.  The  flour¬ 
ishes  so  much  in  style  in  his  day  he  denounced  sternly: 
“All  superfluous  strokes  in  writing  I  consider  the  super- 
fluitv  of  naughtiness,  for  all  these  things  we  are  account¬ 
able!” 

One  of  his  interesting  inventions  was  to  mark  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  so  that  Genesis  would  be  red, 
Exodus  blue,  and  so  on.  He  suggested  that  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  to  the  dictionary.  This  was  about 
1806,  and  Webster’s  dictionary  had  no  marginal  guide 
until  the  edition  of  1884. 

A  man  with  such  original  ideas  was  sure  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  text  books  in  use.  He  wrote  a  few  text  books 
himself,  chief  among  them  a  course  on  astronomy,  and  a 
“letter”  on  the  study  of  United  States  history.  That  last 
grew  out  of  an  appeal  made  to  him  by  a  graduating  class 
at  Wethersfield.  Their  letter  proves  the  affection  the  girls 
had  for  him,  and  also  how  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening 
in  them  a  love  for  study.  “Beloved  and  respected  Sir: 
The  young  ladies  of  the  Senior  Class,  feeling  that  in  a  few 

19  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  p.  89. 

20  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield  Female  Seminary,  1826. 
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days,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  your  instructions  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  pursuing  still  farther  the  course  commenced  in 
your  seminary,  respectfully  request  your  advice  relative  to 
a  choice  of  such  books,  as  are  most  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  design.”^^ 

Of  course  he  replied  to  the  letter.  Oh  yes,  a  reply  that 
involved  a  whole  winter’s  work  in  outlining  the  study  of 
United  States  history. 

Before  this,  in  1817,  he  had  published  his  “Evangelical 
Primer,”  which  was  reissued  in  1825,  and  sold  over  200, 
000  copies.  The  course  in  Astronomy  referred  to  was 
published  in  1819.  In  1832,  he  issued  a  “Poetic  Reader 
with  exercises  in  Reading,  Singing,  Parsing,  Hermeneu¬ 
tics,  Rhetoric  and  Punctuation.”  He  was  called  on  again 
and  again  to  compose  questions  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters 
in  various  text  books.  This  he  did  for  Whelpley’s  “Com¬ 
pendium  of  History,”  in  the  two  editions  of  1816  and 
1828.  He  did  the  same  for  Goodrich’s  “History  of  the 
United  States”  in  1831. 

The  edition  of  Watt’s  “On  the  Mind”  which  he  edited 
in  1833,  has  directions  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  about 
preparing  the  lesson.  To  the  pupil:  Read  the  lesson 
over  once.  Read  it  a  second  time,  and  judge  if  it  is  true. 
Read  it  a  third  time  and  answer  the  questions.  To  the 
teacher:  Fill  your  mind  and  heart  with  the  spirit  of  the 
lesson.  Ask  the  printed  questions,  keeping  a  record  of 
performance.  Go  over  again  without  record,  with  much 
lecturing,  questioning  and  plain  talk.  Impress  on  pupils’ 
minds  the  truths  and  duties.^^ 

In  this  book  he  included  a 

“A  Prayer  for  a  Student” 

“O  thou  Father  of  lights  and  God  of  grace,  I  beseech 
thee  to  pardon  my  unworthiness,  to  enlighten  my  mind,  to 
invigorate  my  faculties,  to  quicken  my  attention,  to  deliver 
me  from  prejudice,  and  enable  me  to  pursue  my  study  with 
great  success  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  usefulness  and 
glory  for  the  Redeemer’s  sake.  O  thou  Sun  of  Righteous- 

21  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  p.  320. 

22  From  Emerson’s  edition  of  Watts,  On  the  Mind. 
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ness,  shine  upon  the  pages  before  me.  May  I  understand 

them.”23 

His  comments  on  the  various  subjects  of  the  course  at 
the  Seminary  throw  a  light  on  his  own  mind.  Of  read¬ 
ing  he  said,  “Not  a  quarter  part  of  the  students  when  they 
enter  college  can  read  tolerably,  nor  half  when  they  leave 
college.  University  degrees  without  an  education  I  do 
despise  more  and  more.”  He  complained  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  “read  so  much  and  understand  so  little,”  and 
suggested  that  there  was  no  training  in  reading  so  helpful 
as  reading  aloud  to  a  child.  “If  you  don’t  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  clear  the  child  will  not  listen.”  He  was  very  fond  of 
poetry  and  it  is  easy  in  his  letters  to  trace  his  increasing 
discrimination.  Darwin’s  “Botanic  Garden”  was  the  fav¬ 
orite  poem  of  his  youth.  Young,  “the  precious  invaluable 
friend  .  .  .  ripening  by  my  side — balm  of  my  sorrows,  pil¬ 
low  of  my  weary  throbbing  head — sweetener  of  my  sweet¬ 
est  joys;”  Thompson,  “great  painter  of  nature’s  scenery;” 
Watts,  “loveliest  of  the  lovely.”  But  Milton  he  came  to 
appreciate  above  them  all:  “He  begins  in  the  middle. — 
Having  begun  at  the  centre  and  swept  his  circumference 
round  and  round,  he  leaves  off  where  he  began  .  .  .  Most 
learned,  the  most  original,  and  the  most  sublime.”-^ 

Mathematics  he  considered  most  valuable.  To  him, 
everything  must  be  reduced  to  reason,  so  Geometry  would 
naturally  appeal.  We  remember  he  had  given  a  copy  of 
Euclid  to  his  bride  upon  their  engagement!  Colburn’s 
“Arithmetic”  he  said  was  a  “sure  cure  for  mental  leth¬ 
argy.”  He  advocated  that  children  be  taught  to  count 
before  they  learned  to  read,  and  “the  child  should  com¬ 
mence  the  study  of  ffeometrv  before  learning  the  alpha- 
bet.”25 

Geography  he  referred  to  as  “that  great  and  noble  sub¬ 
ject.”^®  He  reversed  the  order  of  teaching  geography. 
The  older  texts  had  begun  with  a  discussion  of  the  solar 
system,  definitions,  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres, 
then  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  last  of  all  the  Americas. 


23  Ibid. 

24  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  pp.  358-360. 

25  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield. 
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He  began  with  maps  of  the  home  town,  then  of  the  State, 
Nation,  and  finally  continents  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
In  the  State  Library  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  there  is  a 
photostatie  reproduction  of  a  plate  of  ‘^Geographical 
Tickets”  which  he  had  published  for  his  classes.  The 
plate  is  16^2  by  21  inches  and  contains  168  tickets.  Each 
ticket  has  a  question  printed  at  the  top,  and  the  answer 
printed  upside  down  at  the  bottom.  Much  as  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  for  thinking,  Joseph  Emerson  also  re¬ 
cognized  the  necessity  for  thorough  grounding  in  funda¬ 
mentals.  These  tickets  were  one  of  many  devices  of  his 
for  drill  work. 

In  Grammar  he  talked  about  “practical  understanding 
and  application.”  The  theoretical  or  universal  grammar 
of  his  day  taught  general  principles,  applicable  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  and  only  after  that  the  grammar  of  the  native 
tongue.  To  Zilpah  Grant  and  !Mary  Lyon,  he  wrote  about 
1827.  “I  wish  one  of  you  to  write,  is  a  grammar — a  gram¬ 
mar  divested  of  fine-spun,  conjectural  theories  and  false 
definitions — a  grammar  based  wholly  upon  facts,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  utility  .  .  .  The  best  grammar  for  you  and  me  is 
undoubtedly  Murray’s  .  .  .  The  theories  of  Webster  (Horne 
Tooke)  Cardell  and  Sherman  I  consider  wild,  wilder, 
wildest.  I  have  examined  them  closely.”^® 

History  he  wished  made  vivid,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  Whelpley’s  “Compendium”  of  which  he  said,  “He 
does  not  coldly  tell  us  about  the  wonderful  works  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  and  the  mighty  deeds  of  men.  He  awakens  them 
from  the  slumber  of  the  ages.  He  sets  them  before  our 
eyes.  We  see,  we  hear,  we  feel,  we  admire,  we  remem- 
ber.”27 

Foreign  languages  did  not  interest  him.  He  had 
studied  the  classics,  but  in  a  letter  in  1827,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Amherst  College  where  Emerson’s  son  was  a  stu¬ 
dent,  he  remarked,  “The  necromancy  of  the  dead  languages 
that  has  so  long  darkened  and  disgraced  the  high  places  of 
science  and  literature  is  losing  its  charm  .  .  .  None  will 
sigh  for  the  filth  or  the  wild  jumble  of  Horace,  or  the  use- 

26  E.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  pp.  318,  319. 

27  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield  Female  Seminary,  1826. 
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less  narrative  of  Xenophon.”-*  When  will  Christians  cease 
to  idolize  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  ?  Of  course  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  was  an  emphasis  on  religion.  As  he  said  in 
a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  “Its  sacred  and  richly  divers¬ 
ified  pages  [of  the  Bible]  are  sufficient  .  .  .  without  the 
aid  of  Homer,  Virgil  or  Xewton.”-*  His  brother  who 
wrote  the  biography  of  Joseph  Emerson  said,  “He  was  led 
to  believe  the  mind  may  be  more  advantageously  disci¬ 
plined  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  acquiring  knowledge  of 
a  more  practical  nature.”**^  He  devised  plans  for  a  short 
course  in  Latin  with  reference  to  the  derivation  of  English 
words ;  but  no  language  except  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  really  appealed  to  him.  Of  course  he  was 
engaged  in  training  girls  to  be  mothers  and  teachers  of 
little  children,  and  language  he  thought  would  not  be  a 
practical  part  of  such  education.  As  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  “worse  than  nought — a  mere  negative  quantity  .  .  . 
would  conduce  to  mental  inbecility  by  still  more  distracL 
ing  a  mind  already  too  much  distracted.”*^ 

He  believed  in  constant  exercises  in  composition.  “Writ¬ 
ing  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  think  closely  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  studying  a  subject, 
when  we  have  sufficient  materials  to  work  with,  is  to  set 
them  down,  and  write.”**  In  a  letter  to  his  son  he  said, 
“The  writing  of  reviews  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  exer¬ 
cises  in  which  you  can  engage.  This  exercise  gives  you 
very  great  latitude.  Besides  criticism  upon  the  author 
you  may  add  remarks  just  according  to  your  ideas.”** 
Sciences  he  was  interested  in,  liking  best  of  the  texts 

of  his  day  Mrs.  B - ’s  “Conversations  upon  Xatural 

Philosophy  and  Chemistry.”  Astronomy  was  “by  far  the 
most  noble  and  elevating  and  most  suited  to  inspire  devo¬ 
tion.  Scarcely  any  other  have  I  found  so  delightful.  But 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  common  business  of  life.  Xo 
doubt  Young  Ladies  may  be  better  employed  than  in  cal- 

28  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  p.  310. 

29  Ibid,  p.  307. 

30  Ibid,  p.  303. 

31  Ibid,  p.  311. 

32  Ibid,  p.  307. 

33  Ibid,  p.  321. 
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culating  eclipses  and  tracing  the  tracks  of  comets.”^^ 

His  relations  with  his  pupils  were  friendly  and  father¬ 
ly,  for  he  always  felt  a  strong  sense  of  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  them.  One  pictures  him,  a  tall,  thin  man,  bending 
over  to  talk  with  some  young  girl,  his  keen  black  eyes  re¬ 
garding  her  steadily  from  under  his  high  forehead.  Many 
of  his  pupils  remained  in  correspondence  with  him  for 
years  after  they  left  school.  That  is  particularly  true  of 
Zilpah  Grant,  colleague  of  Mary  Lyon  in  three  schools. 
Much  of  our  information  about  Mr.  Emerson  comes  from 
Miss  Grant’s  letters. 

After  his  death  one  pupil  wrote  of  him : 

“The  government  of  his  school  was  administered  with  affec¬ 
tion  and  mildness,  but  yet  with  decision.  Possessing  the  love 
and  confidence  of  his  pupils  to  an  uncommon  degree,  those 
whose  delinquencies  subjected  them  to  his  reproof  were  con¬ 
scious  that  a  benevolent  regard  to  their  interest  urged  him  to 
the  performance  of  a  most  unwelcome  duty,  and  they  received 
his  rebukes  as  they  were  given,  with  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and 
were  more  pained  by  the  grief  they  occasioned  their  teacher 
than  by  the  infliction  of  any  penalty  their  fault  might  have 
incurred-”®® 

Is  it  necessary  to  emphasize  that  teaching  was  a  joy  to 
Joseph  Emerson  ?  “He  taught  with  all  his  soul,”  said 
his  brother.  After  an  absence  due  to  sickness  he  wrote, 
“To  be  able  to  return  again  to  the  business  of  instruction 
— business  so  delightful  and  profitable,  seems  like  life 
from  the  dead.”®®  So  great  was  his  love  of  teaching,  and 
so  confident  w^as  he  of  its  importance,  that  he  continually 
talked  of  writing  a  book  on  the  subject.  As  early  as  1803, 
he  wrote  “About  ten  minutes  ago  I  conceived  the  intention 
of  writing  a  book  upon  education,  for  the  public,  and  hope 
to  finish  it  within  twenty  five  or  thirty  years.”®'^  In  1825 
the  book  was  still  unwritten,  and  he  said,  “My  greatest 
desire  for  living  a  few  years  longer,  is,  that  I  may  w'rite  a 
volume  containing  the  result  of  my  experience,  reading, 
and  speculations  upon  the  subject  of  education.”®® 

34  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield  Female  Seminary,  1826. 

35  R.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  p.  419. 

36  Ibid,  p.  350. 

37  Ibid,  p.  89. 

38  Ibid,  p.  306. 
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If  this  book  had  been  written  it  w^ould  have  included 
some  of  his  ideas  that  many  educators  today  think  of  as 
entirely  modern.  “Toys  fraught  with  instruction,”^'-*  for 
little  children.  Geometric  fonns  before  the  study  of 
arithmetic.  Teachers  who  should  not  be  overworked: 
“Teachers  will  attend  only  one  recitation  in  a  half  day, 
and  thus  will  be  able  to  make  special  preparations  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duty.”'*®  The  government  of 
the  school :  “A  systematic  and  harmonious  cooperation 
produces  the  most  happy  results.”**  “Government  is  not 
over  them,  but  in  them.” 

“How  little  did  he  think,”  wrote  his  brother,  that  this 
book  was  to  be  written  ...  on  the  living  tablets  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  minds  committed  to  his  forming  hand  in  the  work  of 
education:”*^  So  the  great  work  begun  by  Joseph  Emer¬ 
son  was  continued  by  his  many  pupils,  especially  by  the  two 
best  known,  Zilpah  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon. 

39  Prospectus  of  Wethersfield  Female  Seminar5',  1826. 

40  Ibid. 

41  Ibid. 

42  E.  Emerson,  Life  of  J.  Emerson,  p.  89. 
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THE  FIKST  WIFE  OF  LIEUT. 

GEORGE  GARDNER  OF  SALEM  AND  H^URTFORD 


By  G.  Andrews  Moriarty, 
A.M.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  F.  A.  S.  G. 


By  reference  to  “Thomas  Gardner  and  Some  of  his  De¬ 
scendants”  by  the  late  Frank  A.  Gardner  Esq.  M.D.  of 
Salem  (pp.  28-40)  it  will  be  seen  that  Lieut.  George  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  and  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
who  died  20  Aug.  1679,  the  son  of  the  first  Thomas  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Salem,  was  born  prior  to  1617,  as  he  received  a 
grant  of  land  at  Salem  on  8,  9  mo.  1637.  It  further  ap¬ 
pears  (ib.  p.  34)  that  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  (Al¬ 
len)  Stone,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  whom  she  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  in 
1641.  Samuel  Stone  died  at  Hartford  on  20  July  1663 
(Savage,  “Gen.  Die.  of  N.  E.  v.  IV,  p.  208)  There¬ 
after,  the  widow  Elizabeth  married  George  Gardner  (ib.). 
George  Gardner  died  20  Aug.  1679,  and  his  widow,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  shortly  before  23  Jan.  1681/2  (Thomas  Gardner 
pp.  34/5).  After  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Stone  George 
Gardner  removed,  about  1673  to  Hartford  (ib.  29/30),  so 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  marriage  took  place 
shortly  before  this  date. 

The  mother  of  George  Gardner’s  children  was  his  former 
wife,  and  there  has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  her 
identity.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  record  which 
gives  her  name.  Dr.  Gardner  has  shown  that  she  was 
certainly  not  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Horne, 
and  that  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  the  second  wife  of 
George’s  brother,  Thomas  Gardner  Jr.  (ib.  pp.  34/5).  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  George  Gardner  had  still  another 
wife,  a  Mrs.  Ruth  Turner,  widow  of  a  John  Turner,  Sr., 
who  died  in  Barbados  in  1668.  By  reference  to  my  two 
papers  upon  the  Salem  and  Barbadian  Turners  in  the 
Collections  (v.  XL VIII,  pp.  263-74;  v.  XLIX,  pp.  347- 
353),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  is  quite  impossible 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  George  Gardner  had 
more  than  one  wife,  name  not  known,  before  he  married 
Elizabeth  (Allen)  Stone. 
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Bj  reference  to  my  paper  on  the  Freestone  Family 
(Xew  Eng.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.  v.  72,  pp.  51-63;  v.  74,  pp. 
140-43)  it  will  be  seen  that  Richard  Freestone  of  Hom- 
castle,  CO.,  Lines.,  woolen  draper,  had,  among  other  chil¬ 
dren,  three  daughters  Frances  (bapt.  13  Oct.  1610),  Anne 
(bapt.  12  Nov.  1615)  and  Elizabeth  (bapt.  17  Oct.  1619), 
who  came  to  New  England,  undoubtedly  with  their  kins¬ 
man  William  Hutchinson  of  Alford,  oo.  Lines.  Anne  and 
Frances  Freestone,  “kinswomen  of  our  brother  William 
Hutchinson”  were  admitted  members  of  the  First  Church 
at  Boston  on  9  Nov.  1634  and  28  Dec.  1634  respectively. 
(Pope’s  Pioneers,  p.  176.)  Elizabeth  Freestone  occurs 
in  an  entry  in  Letchford’s  Note  Book  late  in  1640  or  1641. 
Frances  married  about  1637/8  Valentine  Hill  of  Boston, 
merchant  and  Elizabeth  married,  about  1642,  Robert 
Turner  of  Boston,  shoemaker,  by  whom  she  had,  among 
others,  a  son  Capt.  John  Turner  of  Salem,  who  built  the 
“House  of  Seven  Gables.”  The  fifth  child  of  Capt.  John 
Turner  was  a  daughter  Freestone,  born  at  Salem  25  Oct. 
1677,  married  30  March  1699,  Major  Walter  Price  (Col¬ 
lections  op.  cit.  V.  XLVIII,  p.  274).  Concerning  Anne 
Freestone,  the  third  sister  of  Frances  and  Elizabeth,  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  beyond  her  admission  to  the  Boston  Church 
on  9  Nov.  1634. 

The  youngest  child  of  Lieut.  George  Gardner  was  Ruth, 
bapt.  2,  2,  1665,  married  22,  1  mo,  i674/5  Col.  John  Ha- 
thorne,  the  Witchcraft  Judge  (Thomas  Gardner  p.  40). 
Col.  John  Hathorne  and  Ruth  (Gardner)  his  wife  had  is¬ 
sue  thirteen  children  the  youngest  of  whom,  bapt.  at  Salem 
26  Feb.  1698/9,  was  named  Freestone  (Perley^s  Hist,  of 
Salem  v.  I,  p.  284).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Capt. 
George  Gardner  married,  about  1643,  Anne  Freestone,  the 
sister  of  Frances  and  Elizabeth.  It  may  be  further  noted 
that  Capt.  John  Turner  had  a  brother  Capt.  Habakkuk 
Turner  also  of  Salem,  whose  son,  Robert,  removed  to 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  married  and  had  a 
numerous  family.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cause  of  his 
removal  to  Connecticut  was  undoubtedly  his  connection 
with  the  family  of  Lieut.  George  Gardner.  In  this  way 
we  may  now  account  for  the  third  of  Richard  Freestone’s 
daughters,  who  came  to  New  England. 
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From  a  silhouette  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute 


NATHANIEL  WADE  AND  HIS  IPSWICH 
MINUTE  MEN 


By  Heebeet  T.  Wade 


In  the  American  Revolution  there  were  engaged  minor 
officers  from  New  England  quite  unknown  to  fame  or  to 
military  history  whose  services  were  not  only  of  special 
usefulness  to  the  cause  but  also  possessed  elements  of  in¬ 
terest  at  least  to  their  descendants,  especially  to  students 
and  antiquarians. 

Among  these  unsung  soldiers  Nathaniel  Wade  of  Ips¬ 
wich  had  a  career  of  varied  if  not  spectacular  service.  He 
commanded  a  company  of  Minute  Men  who  responded  to 
the  Lexington  Alarm,  served  in  a  Provincial  Regiment, 
later  included  in  the  Continental  Army,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
Siege  of  Boston,  and  the  operations  about  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  Westchester  County.  Then  with  service 
with  Massachusetts  State  Troops  in  Rhode  Island  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  at  West  Point,  he  continued  with  mil¬ 
itia  organizations  raised  and  maintained  by  that  Common¬ 
wealth,  as  well  as  acting  as  mustermaster  and  in  other 
capacities. 

While  the  militia  of  the  American  Revolution  acquir¬ 
ed  but  little  praise  or  appreciation  for  their  efforts  there 
were  instances  where  they  played  a  useful  part  and  at 
times  with  conspicuous  success  worthy  of  commendation. 
Such  a  citizen  soldier  was  Nathaniel  Wade,  born  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  Massachusetts,  February  27,  1749/50,  the  son  of 
Timothy  Wade  and  Ruth  Woodbury,  daughter  of  Captain 
Robert  Woodbury  of  Beverly.  Timothy  Wade  born  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1712,  and  died  April  16,  1763,  was  the  son  of 
Captain  Thomas  Wade  (1673-1737)  and  Elizabeth  Thorn¬ 
ton  of  Boston,  while  Thomas  was  the  second  son  of  an  older 
Thomas  (1651),  who  in  turn  was  the  third  son  of  Jona¬ 
than,  landed  from  the  Lion  out  of  London  at  Charlestown, 
September  16,  1632.  In  1636  Jonathan  Wade  removed 
to  Ipswich,  becoming  a  large  land  owner  in  that  growing 
plantation,  where  many  of  his  descendants  continued  to 
live. 
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In  the  old  Wade  House  now  standinjr  and  facin"  the 
South  Common  at  Ipswich,  built  in  1727  by  Thomas  Wade 
and  acquired  bv  Timothy  Wade  after  his  father’s  death 
was  born  Xathaniel,  the  sixth  of  seven  children.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  village  grammar  school  and  in  due  course  be¬ 
came  a  carpenter.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  25  years  old,  active,  unmarried,  and  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

In  1774  it  would  appear  that  Nathaniel  Wade  was 
carrying  on  his  trade  of  carjienter  in  Boston,^  where  un¬ 
questionably  he  associated  with  other  young  mechanics  at 
various  taverns  and  elsewhere  at  which  current  and  violent 
discussions  of  contemporary  political  matters  occurred. 
Obviously  on  his  return  to  Ipswich  from  time  to  time  his 
budget  of  news  found  willing  ears  as  he  was  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  against  Royal  oppres¬ 
sion  then  so  actively  agitated.  During  1774  the  increase 
of  the  British  garrison  in  Boston  was  a  serious  concern  to 
its  citizens  and  the  attempts  of  the  Royal  Governor,  Thom¬ 
as  Gage  to  enforce  Acts  of  Parliament  ‘Tor  the  Better 
Regulating  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts”  and  “For  the  more  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  said  province”  passed  May  20,  1774,  met  with 
hostility,  as  they  were  the  culmination  of  arbitrary  and 
restrictive  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Ministry. 

From  mere  discussion  and  agitation  matters  soon  devel¬ 
oped  to  action  and  delegates  from  Worcester,  Essex,  and 
Middlesex  counties  met  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston  to  form  a 
Provincial  Congress,  August  26-27,  1774.  Here  a  Re¬ 
solution  was  adopted,  “That  the  military  art,  according  to 
the  Norfolk  plan  ought  attentively  to  be  practiced  by  the 
people  of  this  province,  as  a  necessary  means  to  secure 
their  liberties  against  the  designs  of  enemies  whether 
foreign  or  domestic.”  This  so-called  “Norfolk  Plan”  was 
incorporated  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  Boston  in  1763 
by  Richard  Draper  entitled  a  “Plan  of  Exercise  for  the 
!Militia  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts;  Extracted 
from  the  Plan  of  Discipline  for  the  Norfolk  militia.” 

1  The  only  authority  for  this  statement  is  an  obituary 
notice  in  the  Boston  Palladium  reprinted  in  the  Salem  Gazette 
of  November  7,  1826. 
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Such  a  drill  manual  was  now  at  the  disp>osal  of  younger 
men  who  had  not  participated  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  and  was  used  for  the  training  of  militia  bands  be¬ 
ing  assembled  in  the  various  Massachusetts  towns.  Fur¬ 
thermore  Committees  of  Correspondence  were  formed  at 
the  more  important  towns  which  duly  were  related  to  the 
Provincial  Congress.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Colonial  Militia  system,  developed  and  maintained  from 
the  earliest  days  for  preservation  against  the  Indians  and 
other  actual  or  putative  enemies,  now  came  under  scrutiny. 
There  resulted  the  organization  of  “Minnit  Men,”  a  term 
first  used  in  1756  to  designate  a  military  body  organized 
and  available  for  immediate  service.  The  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  a  system  became  prominent  in  1774,  as  the 
Colonial  Militia  in  many  cases  was  officered  by  men  of 
Royal  sympathies  who  may  have  taken  part  in  earlier  wars. 

Accordingly  the  Provincial  Congress  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  militia  where  a 
quarter  of  those  so  enrolled  were  to  be  ready  to  assemble 
at  the  slightest  notice  and  be  known  as  minutemen.  In 
addition  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  general  offi¬ 
cers,  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  besides 
provided  for  a  Committee  of  Safety  with  power  to  assem¬ 
ble  the  militia  when  circumstances  made  such  action  ne¬ 
cessary. 

A  later  drill  manual  for  the  training  of  troops  known 
as  “The  Manual  Exercise  as  ordered  by  his  Majesty  in 
1764”  was  printed  in  1774  at  the  Heart  and  Crown  in 
Comhill,  Boston.  Provision  also  was  made  for  collecting 
and  issue  of  arms  and  munitions,  though  in  most  cases 
firearms  of  one  kind  or  another,  principally  from  former 
wars  were  brought  out  and  listed. 

At  Ipswich  as  early  as  November  21,  1774,  it  was 
recognized  that  resort  to  arms  was  likely  to  occur,  for  at 
that  time  the  Town  voted  permission  to  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  erect  a  building  50  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide 
on  land  to  the  easterly  end  of  the  Town  House  where 
groups  might  meet  “for  the  encouragement  of  military 
discipline.”  It  was  here  during  the  cold  winter  of  1774- 
75  that  the  Ipswich  companies  of  minute  men  were  formed 
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and  had  their  regular  drill.  In  fact  under  date  of  De¬ 
cember  26,  1774,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Town  Records 
providing  “A  Committee  contract  with  minute  men  who 
may  enlist  agreably  to  proposal  of  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress.”^ 

In  such  general  discussions  and  activity  prevailing  in 
Ipswich  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1774-75  Xa- 
thaniel  Wade  as  one  of  the  leading  young  men  was  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization 
and  training  of  minutemen.  These  young  and  active  men 
thus  organized  were  entitled  to  choose  their  own  officers  in 
harmony  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
times  rather  than  with  any  concern  for  military  efficiency. 
Accordingly  on  January  24, 1775,  Xathaniel  Wade  and  his 
associates  signed  the  articles  of  enlistment  in  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Service.  This  document  from  the  original  manu¬ 
script  reads  as  follows: 

“We  whose  Names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  voluntarily 
Inlist  our  selves,  as  Minute  Men,  to  be  ready  for  military 
operation,  upon  the  shortest  notice.  And  we  hereby  Promise 
&  engage,  that  we  will  immediately,  each  of  us,  provide  for 
&  equip  himself,  with  an  effective  fire  arm,  Bayonet,  Pouch, 
Knapsack,  &  Thirty  round  of  Cartridges  ready  made.  And 
that  we  may  obtain  the  skill  of  compleat  Soldiers,  We  prom¬ 
ise  to  Convene  for  exercise  in  the  Art  Military,  at  least  twice 
every  week;  and  oftener  if  our  officers  shall  think  necessary. 
And  as  soon  as  Such  a  Number  shall  be  Inlasted,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Captain,  Lieutenant,  &  Ensign,  of  ye  Company  of  Mil¬ 
itia  shall  think  necessary,  we  will  proceed  to  choose  such 
Officers,  as  shall  appear  to  them,  &  to  ye  Company  to  be 
necessary.  The  Officers  to  be  chose  by  a  majority  of  ye  votes 
of  the  Inlasted  Company,  and  when  ye  Officers  are  duly  chos¬ 
en,  We  hereby  promise  &  engage,  that  we  will  punctually 
render  all  that  obedience  to  them  respectively,  as  is  required 
by  the  Laws  of  this  Province,  or  practiced  by  any  well  reg¬ 
ulated  Troops,  And  if  any  Officer  or  Soldier  shall  neglect  to 
attend  the  time  &  place  of  exercise,  he  shall  forfeit  &  pay 
the  sum  of  two  shillings  Lawfull  money  for  the  use  of  ye 
Company,  unles  he  can  offer  such  an  excuse  to  the  Officers 
of  ye  Company  as  to  them  shall  appear  sufficient. 

2  Joseph  B.  Felt,  History  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamilton 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1834),  page  148. 
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X.B.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  when  nine  Company’s  of 
fifty  Men  Each  are  Inlisted,  that  then  the  said  Officers  of  the 
Minute  Company’s  Proceed  to  Choose  their  Field  Officers, 
agreable  to  the  proposal  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Ipswich, 
Jan’y  24th,  1775. 


Jeremiah  Stanford,  Junier 
Isaac  Giddings 
Nathaniel  Ross 
Nathaniel  Treadwell 
William  Goodhue 
John  Stanwood 
in  the  Room  of  William 
Longfellow 
Samuel  Burnham 
Stephen  Dutch 
Benjamin  Heard 
Philip  Lord,  Junior 
Benjamin  Ross 
Michael  Farley,  Junior 
John  Fowler 
Samuel  Lord,  5th 
Henry  Miller  Jr 
Joseph  Appleton,  Junior 
William  Dennis 
Nathaniel  Jewett 
John  Wastle 
Nathanieal  Rust,  Junier 
Charles  Lord 
Ephraim  Goodhue 
Nathaniel  Lord  ye  3d. 
Benjamin  Hurd 
Daniel  L.  Stone 
Isaac  Stanwood 
John  Fitts,  Junier 
John  Harris,  5 
Joseph  Fowler,  3rd 
Jabez  Sweet,  Junier 
Thomas  Appleton,  Junier 
Kneeland  Ross 
Ebenezer  Lakeman  in  the 
room  of  John  Waitt 
John  Peters  In  the  Room 
of  Benjamin  Ave 
Thomas  Hodgkins  in  the  Room 
of  Jeremiah  Stanford.  Jr. 


Joseph  Hodgkins 
Aaron  Perkins 
Nath’l  March 
Francis  Hovey 
John  Graves,  Jr. 

Francis  Merrifield 
Jonathan  Foster 
Daniel  Goodhue 
Jabez  Farley 
Nathaniel  Brown 
Nathaniel  Wade 
Asa  Baker 
Nath’l  Southey 
James  Fuller  Lakeman 
Jabez  Ross  Jun. 

in  Room  of  Jos’h  Perkins 
Thomas  Bowman  Junier 
Edward  Stacey 
Nathaniel  Lakeman  in  the 
Room  of  Philp  Lord 
Abraham  Knowlton,  Junier 
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This  company  of  minutemen  was  one  of  five  such  units 
raised  at  Ipswich,  and  presumably  organized  and  trained 
in  the  same  fashion  as  similar  groups  in  other  Massachu¬ 
setts  towns  developed  under  the  direction  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  which  now  was  holding  regular  meetings.  As  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  organization  I^’athaniel  Wade  was 
elected  Captain  and  Joseph  Hodgkins,  shoemaker,  was 
made  First  Lieutenant.  Hodgkins  at  this  time  was  32 
years  old,  or  eight  years  older  than  Nathaniel  Wade. 

It  was  the  practice  in  Massachusetts  in  the  militia  at 
this  time  for  any  one  who  could  raise  a  company  to  be 
elected  as  its  captain  and  for  one  who  could  get  companies 
to  serve  under  him  to  be  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  so 
formed.  Subalterns  likewise  were  elected.  In  the  reg¬ 
ular  training  of  the  minute  men,  as  now  carried  on,  the 
experience  of  veteran  officers  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  was  utilized  along  with  that  of  such  militia  officers 
as  took  their  responsibilities  more  seriously. 

As  drill  manuals  there  were  available  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  certain  British  military  texts  and  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  militia  Governor  Hutchinson  had  reprinted  in  Boston 
A  Plan  of  Exercise  for  the  Militia  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts j  which  in  turn  was  a  reprint  of  the  Norfolk 
Discipline  written  in  1757  for  the  militia  of  Norfolk  Coun¬ 
ty  England.  This  manual  in  one  form  or  another  was 
considered  to  be  the  basis  for  the  training  of  most  of  the 
New  England  militia  and  was  adopted  as  such  by  Rhode 
Island.  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem  in  1775  published 
An  Easy  Plan  of  Discipline  for  a  Militia,  adopted  two 
years  later  for  the  Massachusetts  Militia  by  the  Council 
of  that  Province. 

However  in  all  works  published  for  the  use  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Provincials  British  practice  and  usage  prevailed  and 
the  King’s  Regulations  as  used  in  the  Seven  Years  War 
were  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  Colonials  serving  in  that 
conflict.  A  much  used  and  recommended  summary  cred¬ 
ited  to  Edward  Harvey,  “The  Manual  Exercises  as  or¬ 
dered  by  his  Majesty  in  1764  together  with  Plans  and  Ex¬ 
planations  of  the  Method  generally  practised  at  reviews 
and  field-days”,  was  printed  in  1774  at  Boston  by  T.  &  J. 
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Fleet  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  and  later  editions  were  put 
out  in  Boston  and  again  in  Philadelphia. 

Drilling  and  military  instruction  assiduously  were  prac¬ 
tised  in  1775  and  various  reports  from  Committees  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  were  circulated  and  digested  by  the  various 
local  officers.  Furthermore  in  accordance  with  a  Resolve 
of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress  of  February  14,  1774, 
the  commanding  officers  of  each  regiment  of  minutemen 
formed  or  to  be  formed  or  of  any  separate  companies  were 
recommended  to  review  their  respective  commands  and 
make  returns  of  their  numbers  and  equipment  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  and  colonels  of  militia  regiments 
were  urged  to  do  likewise. 

This  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  legislated  also 
in  regard  to  munitions  and  equipment,  and  (February  9, 
1774)  empowered  and  directed  the  Committee  of  Safety 
“to  assemble  the  militia  whenever  it  was  required  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  two  Acts,  for  altering  the  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice”. 

By  this  time  there  were  appointed  five  generals  to  com¬ 
mand  such  forces  as  might  be  assembled  to  oppose  and  re¬ 
sists  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts.  These  two  Acts  and  efforts  for  their 
enforcement  were  the  chief  political  impetus  to  hostilities. 

At  Ipswich,  Nathaniel  Wade,  now  captain,  was  active 
and  on  April  17,  1774,  was  returned  as  captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Colonel  J.  Bakers  Third  Essex  Regiment,  doubt¬ 
less  a  militia  organization  that  did  not  function  actively 
either  in  Provincial  or  Colonial  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  Provincial  Congress  was  looking 
to  the  raising  of  a  military  force  for  any  and  all  needs.  On 
April  5,  1775,  a  committee  brought  in  a  Report®  giving  in 
formal  detail  rules  and  reprulations  for  the  Massachusetts 
Army  which  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Colony  Articles  of 
War  employed  in  the  British  Army. 

At  the  April  8th  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  it 
was  resolved  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Colon5’^  to  make 

3  Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
in  m-i  and  1775  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (Boston,  1838), 
page  120. 
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preparations  for  their  security  and  defence  by  raisin^  and 
establishing  an  army,  and  that  delegates  be  appointed  forth¬ 
with  to  repair  to  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Xew 
Hampshire,  informing  them  that  “we  are  contemplating 
upon  and  determined  to  take  effectual  measures  for  that 
purpose;  and  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  Hew 
England  colonies  and  the  continent,  to  request  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  by  furnishing  their  respective  quotas  for 
general  defence”. 

In  a  more  local  or  intimate  sense  it  should  be  recalled 
that  when  the  minuteman  or  militiaman  was  enlisted  it 
was  stipulated  that  each  recruit  should  be  provided  with 
a  musket  and  the  necessary  equipment.  Each  inhabitant 
from  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  generally  speaking, 
was  supplied  with  firearms,  which  by  1775  in  addition  was 
augmented  by  stores  of  arms  and  munitions  available  either 
locally  or  from  a  central  source.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
musket  and  accoutrements  were  the  private  property  of  the 
individual,  and  in  the  Revolution  not  a  few  muskets  al¬ 
ready  had  seen  service  with  fathers  and  grandfathers  in 
earlier  wars. 

The  principal  source  of  colonial  firearms  naturally  was 
England,  but  the  number  of  gunsmiths  settling  in  the  Col¬ 
onies  had  even  by  this  time  resulted  in  an  important  indus¬ 
try.  which  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  had  provided 
about  one-third  of  the  firearms  used  in  the  Colonies. 

Unquestionably  the  minutemen  were  armed  with  wea¬ 
pons  of  very  different  tvpes,  but  the  military  musket  of  the 
day  approximated  that  used  in  the  British  Army  and 
known  as  the  “Brown  Bess.”  The  standard  firearm  of  the 
period  was  a  flint-lock  musket  which  weighed  about  eleven 
pounds  and  was  4  feet  9  inches  in  length  with  a  calibre  of 
.75,  taking  a  lead  ball  of  eleven  to  the  pound. ^  Eired 
horizontally  from  the  shoulder  it  had  a  range  of  about  125 
yards  and  at  100  yards  a  good  marksman  could  score  40  per 
cent  of  hits  on  a  target  the  size  of  a  man  standing.  In  Hew 
England  the  rifle  with  its  superior  accuracy  found  little 

4  Col.  John  W.  Wrifrht,  TJ.  S.  Willifim  and  }fnrji  Col- 
lefje  Quarterly,  Second  Series.  Vol.  XT.  No.  2,  April  1931,  “Some 
Notes  on  the  Continential  Army.”  Pajre  8T.  The  forepoinsr  is 
larprely  derived  from  this  interesting'  monograph. 
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use  compared  with  its  employment  by  troops  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  in  whose 
hands  it  soon  became  a  weapon  to  be  feared  by  the  British 
troops  at  the  Siege  of  Boston  and  subsequently.  The  min- 
utemen  were  perhaps  better  marksmen  than  the  British 
Regulars,  but  the  latter  had  superior  training  and  excelled 
in  fire  discipline. 

With  such  arms  as  they  could  provide  themselves  with. 
Captain  Wade’s  minutemen  worked  assiduously  at  drill 
and  training  with  more  or  less  incidental  discussion  of 
political  and  other  developments,  and  finally  the  call  came 
on  April  19,  1775,  when  the  British  marched  from  Boston 
to  secure  the  Colonial  stores  collected  at  Concord  and  de¬ 
stroy  them.  To  these  Ipswich  recruits  as  to  other  minute- 
men  came  the  tidings  of  the  British  expedition  as  the  alarm 
spread  through  Middlesex  County  and  with  conflicts  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  with  loss  of  life,  messengers  de¬ 
parted  in  haste  and  scattered  with  their  grim  tidings 
through  Eastern  Massachusetts.  ^Naturally  such  news  pro¬ 
duced  a  gathering  of  the  minutemen  throughout  an  ever 
widening  countryside. 

Already  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  received  author¬ 
ity®  to  mobilize  the  Colonial  troops  in  view  of  any  active 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  British,  and  the  response  to 
the  call,  though  more  or  less  informal  was  spontaneous  and 
immediate.  Interesting  as  would  be  the  description  of  the 
alerting  and  assembling  of  the  Massachusetts  minutemen 
comparatively  little  has  survived  in  the  way  of  definite 
orders  and  instructions  from  any  central  authority  or  the 
names  of  the  messengers.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  minutemen  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Salem,  received  word  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  19  from  Captain  Epes  of  a  Danvers  company  that 
the  militia  had  been  attacked  at  Lexington.  Epes  asked 
for  orders,  and  was  told  to  return  to  Danvers,  assemble 
his  company  and  march  to  the  scene  of  hostilities  without 
awaiting  the  assembling  of  the  regiment.  Captain  David 
Mason  commanding  a  Provincial  artillery  company  also 
5  Journal  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
in  mJf  and  ITiS  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (Boston  1838) 
page  89. 
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received  the  news  of  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Bos¬ 
ton  even  earlier,  and  assembled  his  men  at  Salem  and 
marched  to  the  place  of  conflict,  arriving  in  time  to  follow 
the  Regulars  on  their  retreat  to  Charlestown. 

In  other  words,  while  the  men  of  Essex  County  slept 
tranquilly  the  night  of  April  18th,  it  was  well  along  in 
the  following  morning  that  the  hard-riding  messengers 
brought  the  news  which  caused  the  instant  mobilization  of 
the  organized  minutemen  and  militia.  This  apparently 
was  done  without  definite  orders  to  join  other  units  or 
report  to  superior  authority. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Captain  Wade’s  company  like  other 
minutemen  speedily  assembled  and  that  the  Massachusetts 
Rolls  indicate  that  3763  men  were  collected  from  within 
20  miles  of  the  British  line  of  march  and  actively  were  en¬ 
gaged  on  April  19.  Captain  Wade’s  company  speedily 
assembled  and  advancing  probably  through  Salem  and  Dan¬ 
vers,  reached  Mystic  without  coming  into  contact  with  the 
enemy  but  bivouacking  there  for  the  night.  By  whom 
such  orders  were  given  as  well  as  those  to  return  to  Salem 
on  the  following  day  where  they  spent  the  night  no  rec¬ 
ords  remains,  though  most  of  Colonel  Pickering’s  regiment 
also  went  back  to  that  town. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  such  a  return  in  the 
case  of  certain  companies  was  undertaken  after  a  vote  by 
their  members,  and  no  demand  from  the  general  officers  of 
the  Provisional  Force  who  by  this  time  were  taking  posts 
at  or  near  Cambridge  or  Medford  was  forthcoming. 

When  Captain  Wade’s  men  marched  back  to  Ipswich 
they  were  welcomed  as  the  inhabitants  had  been  thrown  in¬ 
to  excitement  and  a  panic,  subsequently  known  as  the 
^‘Great  Ipswich  Fright”.  Due  to  the  prompt  response  of 
the  Ipswich  minutemen  at  the  Lexington  Alarm  the  town 
was  left  with  but  few  male  inhabitants  other  than  old  men 
and  boys  hardly  capable  of  resistance,  should  such  an  at¬ 
tack  by  British  Regulars  landing  at  Ipswich  Beach,  devel¬ 
op  as  rumor  had  it  was  imminent.  This  intelligence  with 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops  at 
Lexington  produced  widespread  terror,  as  was  also  the  case 
at  Beverly,  only  a  dozen  or  so  miles  away. 
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The  record  of  Captain  Wade’s  company  at  this  time  is 
shown  on  a  muster  roll  in  the  Archives  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.®  Here  the  men  are  credited  with 
88  miles  of  travel  at  1  penny  per  mile  or  a  total  of  7  shil¬ 
lings  and  4  pence,  and  three  days  service. 

From  the  Archives  of  the 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Lexington  Alarm  Eoll,  April  19,  1775,  Vol.  13.  P.  157. 
1775  A  Muster  roll  of  my  Company  of  Minute  men  raised 
agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the  provincial  Congress,  marched 
from  Ipswich  the  19th  day  of  April  to  Mistick — on  the  20th 
ordered  to  Salem,  on  the  21st  to  Ipswich  from  thence  to  head 
quarters  at  Cambridge  remained  in  the  service  as  minute  men 
till  the  10th  May. 

At  Time 


Whole  Id  per 

of 

Whole  Am’o 

Mens  names. 

travel 

mile  Service 

allowance 

Nathaniel  Wade, 

Capt. 

88  m 

7/4 

3  d 

4  . 

17  . 

4 

Joseph  Hodgkins, 

1  Lieut. 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

3  . 

7  . 

4 

William  Dennis, 

2d  do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2  . 

19  . 

10 

Aaron  Perkins, 

Serjt. 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2  . 

3  . 

4 

Michael  Farlej*,  jr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

1  4 

1  . 

6  . 

2 

Jabez  Farley, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2  . 

3  . 

4 

Asa  Baker, 

Corpl. 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2  . 

0  . 

4 

John  Graves,  jr. 

do 

do 

7/ 4 

3  — 

2  . 

0  . 

4 

Fra’s  Merrifield, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2  . 

0  . 

4 

Joseph  Appleton, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2 

0  . 

4 

Thomas  Appleton, 

Prv. 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

17  . 

4 

Samuel  Burnham, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

17  . 

4 

Stephen  Dutch, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

17  . 

4 

Jonathan  Foster, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

17  . 

4 

John  Fowler,  junr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

17  . 

4 

Joseph  Fowler,  3rd., 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

,  17  . 

,  4 

John  Fitts.  Junr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  , 

.  17  . 

,  4 

Isaac  Giddings, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  , 

.  17  . 

,  4 

Daniel  Goodhue,  Junr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  . 

,  17  . 

,  4 

William  Goodhue, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17  . 

,  4 

Eph.  Goodhue 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  , 

.  17  , 

,  4 

Fras.  Hovey, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  , 

.  17  , 

,  4 

Benj.  Heard, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1  , 

.  17  , 

.  4 

John  Harris,  5th, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Nath.  Jewett, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Abrah.  Knowlton, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Nat.  Lakeman, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Nat.  Lord.  3d., 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Chas.  Lord, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Sam.  Lord,  5th, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

Jas.  Fuller  Lakeman, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

.  17 

.  4 

6  Lexington  Alarm  Roll,  April  19,  1775,  Vol.  13,  Page  157. 
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At  Time 

Whole  Id  per  of  Whole  Am’o 
Mens  names.  travel  mile  Service  allowance 


Nath.  Ross, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Benj’a  Ross, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Nath.  Rust,  jr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Jabez  Ross,  jr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Kneland  Ross, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Thos  Hodgkins,  4th, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Henry  Spiller, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Jabez  Sweet,  Junr. 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

John  Stanwood, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Isaac  Stanwood, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Daniel  Stone, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Nath.  Souther, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Edw.  Stacy, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

James  Smith, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Nath.  Treadwell,  3d., 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Eben.  Lakeman, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Nath.  March, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

John  Peters, 

do 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Thos.  Bordman, 

Serjt. 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

2 

3 

4 

Nath.  Brown, 

Prv. 

do 

7/4 

3  — 

1 

17 

4 

Errors  Excepted  Nat.  Wade  Capt.  £101  .  15  .  2 

Colony  of  Mass,  bay  Decem’r  30,  1775  Capt.  Nathaniel  Wade 
oath  to  the  truth  of  the  above  roll  by  him  subscribed  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Before  Sam  Holten  Jus.  peace  thro  the  Colony.  Examined 
and  compared  with  the  original 

by  Edward  Eawson — Comm. 
In  council  March  22d,  1776. 

Read  &  allowed  &  ordered  that  a  Warrant  be  drawn  on 
the  Treasurj'  for  £101.  15  /2  in  full  of  this  Roll. 

Norton  D  Secy. 

Ipswich 

Capt.  Nath.  Wades 
Roll — Copy 
£101:15:2 

With  more  stable  conditions  developing  towards  the 
formation  of  a  Colonial  military  force,  Captain  Wade’s 
Company  later  was  ordered  to  Headquarters  now  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cambridge,  w^here  they  remained  in  this  service 
as  minutemen  until  May  10.  Just  where  this  command 
was  located  or  when  they  reached  Cambridge  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  First  Lieutenant  Joseph  Hodgkins  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  May  7,  1775,  that  he  had  received  from  her 
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at  Watertowni  that  morning  a  letter,  and  again  on  June 
8th  he  wrote  that  they  had  got  to  Cambridge  on  June  6th. 

This  company  on  or  about  May  10th  duly  was  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  the  Province  though  Captain  Wade 
and  his  fellow  oflBcers  were  not  formally  commissioned  un¬ 
til  later,  in  fact  on  June  26th,  1775,  or  after  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Another  company  in  the  same  regiment 
as  that  of  Captain  Wade,  namely  that  of  Captain  Ezra 
Lunt,  marched  from  XewburyporP  on  May  10th,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Cambridge  on  ^lay  12th. 

While  at  this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  a  regimental 
organization  to  include  these  two  companies,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Provincial  Army  was  under  consideration  and 
organization  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  alive  to 
future  activities  as  is  recorded  in  their  Journal  for  May 
10th.  In  addition  the  following  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  sent  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  minute  men  in  the  outlying  towns.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  significant  as  it  indicates  an  intention  of  an  of¬ 
fensive  action  that  is  not  elsewhere  revealed.  The  order 
reads : 

“In  Committee  of  Safety,  Camb,  My  10,  1775 

Sir; 

As  we  are  meditating  a  Blow  against  our  restless  Enemies 
— We  therefor  enjoin  you  as  you  would  Evidence  your  Ke- 
gard  to  your  Country,  forthwith  upon  the  Receipt  of  this 
Order  to  repair  to  the  Town  of  Cambridge  with  the  Men  en¬ 
listed  under  your  command. 

We  are,  etc. 

Benja.  Church,  Junr. 

Chairman”* 

In  connection  with  the  general  scheme  of  organization  of 
a  considerable  Provincial  Army  it  would  seem  that  the 
usual  militia  practice  was  for  companies  from  contiguous 
territory  to  be  formed  into  a  regiment.  Or  for  a  field  offi¬ 
cer  to  secure  a  number  of  companies  whose  captains  would 

7  “Diary  of  Paul  Lunt.”  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XII,  1872,  Pages  192-193. 

8  Martyn  Life  of  Artemas  Ward  (New  York,  1921)  Page 
103 ;  Journals  of  each  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
in  nH  and  1775  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  (Boston  1838) 
page  541. 
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a^ree  to  serve  under  him  as  colonel.  It  early  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  certain  militia  colonels  or  those  of  previous  mil¬ 
itary  experience  were  seeking  to  secure  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  to  make  up  a  regiment  and  conversely 
company  commanders  often  speaking  also  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  units,  quite  definitely  might  prefer  some  par¬ 
ticular  oflicer  under  whom  they  would  serve. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  old  militia  regiments  were  more 
or  less  disorganized,  following  the  removal  of  their  col¬ 
onel  by  the  Royal  Governor,  or  where  some  colonels  open¬ 
ly  were  Loyalists  and  their  services  had  been  dispensed 
with  by  the  Provincial  authorities.  Furthennore  certain 
new  companies  of  minute  men  were  independent  either 
nominally  or  actually  of  any  regimental  connection. 

Already  on  April  23,  1775  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress  had  voted  to  recruit  13,660  men  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  and  it  was  now  resolved  further  that  an  army  of 
30,000  immediately  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  Col¬ 
ony.  This  army  was  to  be  made  up  of  volunteers  and  the 
men  were  to  furnish  their  own  arms  and  equipment  but 
an  allowance  of  a  penny  a  mile  was  made  for  travel,  and 
$4.00  was  allowed  for  an  overcoat.  On  April  25th  the 
Provincial  Congress  adopted  a  Resolution  providing  that 
the  companies  in  each  regiment  be  reduced  from  100  men 
each  to  59  men  including  three  ofiicers,  and  that  each 
regiment  be  reduced  to  10  such  companies. 

Captain  Wade’s  Company  was  typical  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  now  arriving  in  and  about  Cambridge  and  us¬ 
ing  for  billets  or  camp  sites  not  only  that  town  but  neigh¬ 
boring  villages,  and  of  course  taxing  facilities  for  food  and 
other  supplies.  But  on  April  25th  all  organizations  were 
ordered  to  march  to  Cambridge  and  Roxbury  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  a  cohesive  military  centre  at  these  strate¬ 
gic  points  where  they  might  be  called  upon  to  resist  an 
attack  by  the  British  Regulars  or  where  under  a  common 
command  they  could  be  welded  into  an  organized  body  cap¬ 
able  of  united  action.  Even  in  these  first  months  a  serious 
attempt  was  made  in  the  way  of  drill  and  discipline  in  the 
American  camp.  In  fact  a  private  at  the  Cambridge  lines 
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at  this  time  wrote  in  his  Diary^  “The  Army  is  employed 
thus,  a  large  number  is  upon  guard  night  and  day;  an¬ 
other  party  is  upon  fatigue  or  labour,  k  ye  rest  per¬ 
form  Duty  on  the  Common  from  10  o’clock  to  12  o’clock  & 
from  4  o’clock  to  sunset.”  While  there  is  found  no  record 
of  Captain  Wade’s  Company  on  guard  duty.  Captain 
Lunt’s  men  on  May  16th  had  such  a  tour  with  24  men. 

The  first  available  record  of  Captain  Wade’s  service 
with  his  company  is  dated  May  19,  1775,  when  there  was 
prepared  by  Christian  Febiger,  Adjutant  of  Colonel  Sam¬ 
uel  Gerrish’s  Second  Essex  County  Regiment.^” 


A  return  of  Companies  to  whom  is  given  listing  orders  by 
Colonel  Samuel  Gerrish: 


Capt. 

William  Rogers 

Com.  Effectives  not  all  in 

56 

» 

Jacob  Gerrish 

—  Not  all  in 

56 

99 

Richard  Dodge 

—  Com — all  in  camp 

56 

99 

Wood 

—  Com — all  in  camp 

56 

99 

Dodge 

Not  all  in 

56 

99 

Cogswell 

Com.  Effectives  al  in  camp 

65 

99 

Warner 

All  in  camp 

57 

99 

Benjn  Perkins 

All  in  camp 

74 

99 

Ezra  Lunt 

All  in  camp 

63 

99 

Thomas  Mighill 

Not  all  in 

56 

99 

Nathaniel  Wade 

Not  returned 

595 

Christian  Febiger 
Adjutant. 

For  reasons  that  seemed  sufficient  to  Captain  Wade  and 
the  other  captains  of  the  companies  listed  in  the  Second 
Essex  County  Regiment,  or  at  least  to  a  majority  of  them, 
there  was  a  strong  disinclination  to  serve  under  Colonel 
Gerrish  and  a  pronounced  preference  to  be  under  one  Cap¬ 
tain  Moses  Little  who  on  the  Lexington  Alarm  had 
marched  in  command  of  a  company  from  Newbury.  Little, 
a  Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Woods,  was  familiar  with  land 
not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

9  Original  entrj-  in  Diary  of  Joseph  Merriam,  Chamberlain 
Collection,  Boston  Public  Library,  quoted  by  Martyn  in  Life  of 
Artemas  Ward. 

10  Massachusetts  State  Archives,  Soldiers  Orders,  etc.,  Vol. 
55,  Page  53 ;  The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3.  Oc¬ 
tober,  1911,  Page  222 ;  Lexington  .Harms,  Vol.  13,  Page  151. 
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and  Vermont,  and  had  commanded  a  company  from  New¬ 
bury  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1753. 

Accordingly  these  Captains  duly  forwarded  the  follow¬ 
ing  petition : 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay 

Gentlemen 

We  the  Subscribers,  being  Captains  of  the  Companies  now 
enlisted  in  thi  Service  of  the  Government  have  made  Choice 
of  Captain  Moses  Little  to  be  our  Chief  Colonel,  and  Major 
Isaac  Smith  to  be  our  Lieutenant  Colonel,  &  have  agreed 
that  .  .  .  shall  be  our  Major.  We  beg  that  your  Honors 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  or  recommend  that  the  aforesed  Per¬ 
sons  may  be  commissioned  as  officers  over  us  &  your  Peti¬ 
tioners  as  in  Duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

Cambridge,  May  25,  1775. 


Joseph  Gerish 

No.  of  men 
59 

Ezra  Lunt 

61 

Nathl  Warner 

59 

Abraham  Dodge 

70 

Nathl  Wade 

59 

Benjn  Perkins 

75 

John  Baker 

59 

422 

N.  B.  Capt.  Collins,  Chairman  of  this  meeting  of  choice  has 
now  a  company  of  59  men 

422  in  the  whole  481^^ 

Inasmuch  as  six  of  these  petitioners  had  been  returned 
by  Colonel  Gerrish  as  his  captains  the  Provincial  Congress 
under  date  of  June  2,  1775,  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  matter^^  and  ordered  Colonel  Gerrish  to  at¬ 
tend  on  the  following  day  for  a  meeting.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  petitioners  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  for 
a  recommendation  that  Captain  Moses  Little  be  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Massachusetts 
Army. 

11  Frank  A.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Massachusetts  Magazine,  Vol. 
IX,  Jan.  1916,  Page  18. 

12  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Page  292. 
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Accordingly  the  companies  commanded  by  Captains 
Nathaniel  Warner,  Benjamin  Perkins,  Jacob  Gerrish, 
Ezra  Lunt,  and  Nathaniel  Wade,  were  incorporated  in  a 
regiment  to  be  commanded  by  Moses  Little.  This  was  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  company  commanders  and 
their  men,  as  Colonel  Gerrish’s  Regiment  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  though  a  part  under  the 
Adjutant,  Captain  Christian  Febiger  arrived  in  time  to 
be  of  service. 

By  now  Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  and  other  companies 
had  expressed  their  intention  of  entering  the  Provincial 
Service  being  organized,  while  the  militia  companies  were 
returning  to  their  homes.  At  any  rate  there  is  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hodgkin’s  authority  for  the  statement  that  Captain 
Wade  and  his  company  reached  Cambridge  on  June  6th 
and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Common.  This  in  the 
Lieutenant’s  opinion  was  preferable  to  the  barracks  em¬ 
ployed  to  house  the  troops.  The  officers  for  the  most  part 
were  in  houses,  but  Captain  Wade  and  Lieutenant  Hodg¬ 
kins  for  their  part  seemed  pleased  to  be  lodged  in  tents. 
By  this  time  they  were  convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  that  they  would  not  soon  return  to  their 
homes.  Like  other  companies  they  took  their  share  of 
guard  duty  and  on  June  13th  were  posted  down  on  Madam 
Inman’s  farm  where  they  were  “in  plain  site  of  the  reg¬ 
ulars”. 

Even  with  such  service  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  continued  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  definitely  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  which  in  the  recess  of  the  Provincial  Congress  was 
empowered  to  grant  commissions  to  the  officers.  On  June 
13th  Colonel  Little  and  seven  other  colonels  were  ordered 
“to  make  a  true  return  to  the  Committee  of  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  the  several  gentlemen  claiming  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  as  Colonels ;  of  the  number  of  Captains  with 
their  respective  companies,  do  choose  to  serve  under  the 
above  named  gentlemen  as  Colonels ;  and  of  the  number  of 
efficient  firearms  in  each  company  and  of  the  place  or 
places  where  said  companies  are ;  and  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
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pretensions  to  a  commission  as  Colonel,  in  case  of  making 
a  false  return”.^® 

Accordingly  the  Committee  passing  on  the  claims  and 
returns  submitted,  recommended  and  ordered  that  com¬ 
missions  as  Colonels  in  the  Massachusetts  Army  be  issued 
to  Colonels  Glover,  David  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Little  and 
Jonathan  Brewer,  That  portion  of  the  report  dealing 
with  Colonel  Little  and  his  regiment  was  as  follows 
“That  the  said  Little  has  raised  eight  companies  according 
to  General  Ward’s  return,  amounting  inclusive  of  officers,  to 
the  number  of  509  men  who  choose  to  serve  under  him  as 
their  chief  Colonel;  and  all  the  said  men  are  armed  with 
good  effective  firelocks,  and  382  of  them  with  good  bayonets, 
fitted  to  their  firelocks ;  and  that  seven  of  the  said  companies 
are  at  a  camp  in  Cambridge,  and  one  company  at  Cape  Ann, 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.” 

On  this  same  date,  June  15,  1775,  Colonel  Little  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

“To  the  Honorable  Provincial  Congress  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

May  it  please  your  honours  Agreable  to  your  Resolve  of 
the  13th  Instant  i  hereby  make  a  Return  of  the  several  Com¬ 
panies  hereafter  named  as  returned  by  me. 

Captain  Jacob  Gerrish,  1  Captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  ensign, 
4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  1  drummer,  2  fifers,  45  privates,  in 
Cambridge. 

Captain  Abraham  Dodge  1  Captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  en¬ 
sign,  4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  2  fifes,  59  privates,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Captain  Ezra  Lunt,  1  Captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  4 
sergeants,  4  corporals,  2  drummers,  2  fifers,  45  privates,  in 
Cambridge. 

Captain  Benjamin  Perkins,  1  Captain,  2  lieutenants,  1  en¬ 
sign,  4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  2  drummers,  2  fifers,  59  pri¬ 
vates.  In  Cambridge. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Wade,  1  Captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  ensign, 
4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  1  drummer,  1  fifer,  51  privates.  In 
Cambridge. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Warner  1  Captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  en¬ 
sign,  4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  1  fifer,  47  privates.  In  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

13  Journals  of  Provincial  Congress,  Page  327. 

14  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Page  339. 
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Captain  John  Baker,  1  Captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  ensign,  4 
sergeants,  4  corporals,  1  drummer,  2  filers,  47  privates.  In 
Cambridge. 

Captain  James  Collins  1  Captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  ensign, 
4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  1  drummer,  1  filer,  46  privates.  In 
Gloucester  by  order  ol  the  Committee  oi  Salety. 

Captain  Gideon  Parker,  1  Captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  ensign, 
4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  1  drummer,  1  filer,  57  privates.  All 
ready  to  march  from  Ipswich  by  credible  Inlormation. 

Totals  9  Captains,  13  lieutenants,  9  ensigns,  36  sergeants, 
36  corporals,  9  drummers,  14  filers,  456  privates. 

Total  number  of  men  582. 

Moses  Little,  June  15,  1775. 

The  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Army  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Colonial  Militia  there  was 
no  standard  strength  either  in  the  number  of  companies 
in  a  regiment  or  total  number  of  men.  This  of  course  in¬ 
terfered  with  brigade  organization  when  troops  were  as¬ 
sembled  for  joint  activities,  as  in  computing  road  space  on 
a  march  or  a  line  of  battle,  not  to  mention  various  logistic 
and  tactical  questions.  In  fact  this  was  illustrated  also 
in  the  English  service  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and 
particularly  in  the  regiments  sent  to  America  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars.^® 

But  matters  of  organization  now  were  being  attacked  if 
in  no  way  solved,  and  a  more  formal  and  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Colonial  Army  was  effected.  The  right  wing 
commanded  by  General  John  Thomas,  was  located  at  Eox- 
bury,  while  the  Rhode  Island  forces  under  General  I7athan- 
ael  Greene  w^ere  at  Jamaica  Plain  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  General  Spencer’s  Regiment  of  Connecticut  troops. 
The  centre  of  the  army  was  stationed  at  Cambridge  where 
General  Artemas  Ward’s  headquarters  were  located.  This 
consisted  of  15  Massachusetts  regiments.  Colonel  Gridley’s 
Battalion  of  Artillery  in  process  of  organization,  and  the 
regiment  of  General  Israel  Putnam  along  with  other  Con¬ 
necticut  troops  most  of  which  were  at  Inman’s  farms.  The 
total  strength  of  the  troops  at  Cambridge  on  July  9,  1775, 

15  See  Col.  J.  W.  Wright,  U.  S.  A.,  “Some  Notes  on  the 
Continental  Army,”  William  &  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical 
Magazine,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  (April,  1931),  Page  81, 
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was  returned  as  7644  privates.  Little’s  Eegiment  about 
400  men. 

A  part  of  Colonel  Little’s  Regiment,  Captain  Gerrish 
and  Captain  Perkins  companies,  were  said  to  be  located  at 
the  Tavern  in  West  Cambridge,  Colonel  Patterson’s  Reg¬ 
iment  was  near  Prospect  Hill,  where  was  posted  a  large 
guard  which  included  Captain  Lunt’s  Company  of  Little’s 
Regiment  as  already  mentioned.  The  left  wing  of  the 
army  consisted  of  three  companies  of  Gerrish’s  Regiment 
at  Chelsea,  Colonel  Stark’s  Xew  Hampshire  Regiment  at 
iiledford,  and  Colonel  James  Reed’s  New  Hampshire  Reg¬ 
iment  at  Charlestown  Neck  with  sentinels  reaching  to  Pen¬ 
ny  Ferry  across  the  Mystic  River  and  to  Bunker  Hill  in 
Charlestown. 

Passing  to  Captain  Wade  and  his  company  there  was 
now  a  regular  routine  of  guard,  drill,  and  camp  adminis¬ 
tration.  Lieutenant  Hodgkins  in  a  letter  of  June  13th 
wrote  that  while  living  involved  considerable  cash,  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  main  were  satisfactory  and  doubtless  these  of¬ 
ficers  enjoyed  maintaining  the  appropriate  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  suitable  to  their  rank.  Inevitably  the  costs  of  food 
and  other  supplies  increased  as  the  vast  numerical  strength 
of  the  army  developed  in  a  community  taken  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  such  a  change. 

The  interest  of  officers  and  men  naturally  was  aroused 
as  rumors  began  to  circulate  as  to  the  increase  of  General 
Gage’s  force  in  Boston  especially  with  the  British  outposts 
in  plain  sight  of  the  American  sentinels.  Colonel  Little’s 
officers,  it  may  be  said,  by  this  time  had  not  been  com¬ 
missioned,  but  were  taking  part  in  the  regular  duties  of 
the  Army  and  making  friends  among  the  officers  of  their 
own  and  other  regiments. 

In  the  meantime  the  Committee  of  Safety  decided  to 
fortify  Bunker’s  Hill  to  anticipate  its  occupation  by  the 
British,  and  on  June  16th  orders  were  issued  for  Pres¬ 
cott’s,  Frye’s,  and  Bridges’  regiments  and  a  fatigue  party 
of  200  Connecticut  troops  under  Captain  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton  of  General  Putnam’s  Regiment  with  all  the  entrench¬ 
ing  tools  available  in  the  Cambridge  camp  to  assemble  at 
6  P.!M.  equipped  with  packs  and  blankets  and  provisions 
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for  24  hours.  Col.  William  Prescott  of  Pepperell  was  iu 
command  of  this  detachment  of  an  estimated  strenjrth  of 
1200,  and  Col.  Richard  Gridley  as  chief  engineer  accom¬ 
panied  the  party.  Arriving  at  Charlestown  work  was  at 
once  begun  on  the  construction  of  a  breastwork  on  Breeds 
Hill  nearer  to  Boston  in  place  of  Bunker’s  Hill  as  origin¬ 
ally  determined.  This  had  attained  a  height  of  six  feet  by 
daylight  of  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  British  fleet  and  flred  upon  by  the  20-gun  ship 
Lively  and  later  by  a  battery  on  Copp’s  Hill,  Boston. 

At  headquarters  in  Cambridge  provision  for  the  relief 
of  Colonels  Prescott,  Frye,  and  Bridges  was  made  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Orders  and  Colonels  Nixon,  Little,  and  Mansfield 
were  ordered  to  assemble  their  regiments  with  two  days’ 
provisions  and  ammunition  and  march  to  Charlestown.^* 

In  Boston  the  crisis  was  reached  when  the  British  com¬ 
mand  decided  to  land  troops  for  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
American  fortifications  which  were  nearing  completion, 
and  accordingly  men  and  field  pieces  were  transported 
across  the  harbor  in  boats  and  barges  under  the  protection 
of  the  fleet. 

Meanwhile  at  Cambridge  as  soon  as  British  activity  be¬ 
came  known  all  troops  in  the  camp  were  assembled  and 
orders  speedily  transmitted  to  the  various  adjutants  so  that 
adequate  resistance  to  attack  could  be  prepared  and  addi¬ 
tional  forces  moved  up  to  Charlestown.  Some  nine  regi¬ 
ments  were  ordered  forward  by  General  Ward  between  12 
and  1  o’clock.^"^  Connecticut  troops  also  were  ordered  for¬ 
ward  and  more  extended  positions  were  occupied  including 
the  rail  fence  which  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  Mystic 
River. 

Portions  of  various  Massachusetts  regiments  arrived  at 
the  front  with  varying  degrees  of  organization,  and  Colonel 
Little’s  command  though  not  fighting  as  a  unit  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  firing  line  by  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  forward¬ 
ing  reinforcements  from  Cambridge  and  assigning  arriv¬ 
ing  troops  to  positions.  Certain  companies  unquestionably 

16  Mart3n,  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  (New  York,  1921)  Page 

125. 

17  Martyn,  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  Page  131. 
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advanced  independent  of  any  regimental  organization  and 
an  utter  absence  of  complete  or  even  reasonably  adequate 
American  otRcial  records  indicates  clearly  how  lacking  was 
elemental  staff  work  and  proper  responsibility  of  command 
at  this  time. 

Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  advancing  from  Cambridge 
on  the  morning  of  June  17tb  under  such  orders  as  those 
cited,  or  perhaps  with  a  desire  for  active  service  permeat¬ 
ing  all  ranks,  marched  across  the  Neck  to  Charlestown. 
This  included  the  companies  not  on  detached  service.^® 

Already  they  had  tendered  their  services  to  General 
Ward  and  at  least  three  companies:  Warner’s,  Perkins’ 
and  Wade’s,  all  of  whom  suffered  casualties  reported  to 
take  positions  where  most  needed.  Warner’s  men  went  to 
the  rail  fence  lining  the  road  or  cartway  on  the  right  of  the 
redoubt  where  of  23  men  present  17  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  Perkins’  Company  also  went  to  the  right  of  the 
redoubt,  while  Captain  Wade’s  men  went  to  the  rail  fence 
on  the  left.  Here  the  Americans  resisted  the  repeated 
onsets  of  the  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry  companies 
which  suffered  savage  and  unprecedented  losses  as  they 
advanced  only  to  be  driven  back  under  a  devastating  fire 
from  the  Colonists.  Notwithstanding  there  was  no  great 
homogeneity  in  the  organization  of  the  defenders,  yet  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  veteran  officers  good  fire  discipline  and 
markmanship  were  maintained. 

The  rail  fence  was  not  gained  by  the  British  until  the 
Americans  withdrew  about  6  o’clock  after  those  in  the 
redoubt  without  ammunition  were  forced  to  retire.  Col¬ 
onel  Little’s  men  joined  the  other  Americans  in  the  re¬ 
treat  across  the  Neck  to  Cambridge  in  a  movement  that 
was  in  no  sense  a  rout  or  a  stampede,  but  was  sufficiently 
covered  to  prevent  any  pursuit  by  the  British.  In  this  the 
Americans  who  came  onto  the  field  late  performed  a  most 
useful  service,  and  the  fact  that  but  31  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  action  indicates  how  well  fought  and  well 
ordered  was  the  retreat  after  the  powder  was  exhausted. 

Lieutenant  Hodgkins  wrote  of  this  battle^®  “as  a  very 

18  Collins’  at  Gloucester,  Parker’s  at  Ipswich,  and  Lunt’s 
at  Lechmere  Point. 

19  Hodgkins  Letter  of  June  23,  1775. 
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hot  engagement,”  .  .  .  “We  were  exposed  to  a  very  hot 
fire  of  cannon  and  small  arms  about  two  hours  but  we  were 
preserved.  I  had  one  ball  went  under  my  arm  and  cut  a 
large  hole  in  my  coat  and  a  buck  shot  went  through  my 
coat  and  jacket  Wit  neither  of  them  did  me  any  harm.” 

A  corporal  in  Captain  Wade’s  company,  Francis  Merri- 
field,  also  of  Ipswich,  in  later  life  was  quoted  as  saying  in 
reference  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  British^® 
“When  we  got  so  near  them  we  could  fairly  see  them  they 
looked  too  handsome  to  be  fired  at ;  but  we  had  to  do  it”. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  the  American  forces  retired 
to  Winter  Hill  and  Prospect  Hill,  where  the  companies 
often  widely  scattered  and  separated  during  the  battle  were 
again  united  in  regimental  organizations  and  took  up  defi¬ 
nite  and  assigned  positions.  Here  they  were  at  once  or¬ 
dered  to  construct  earthworks  on  Prospect  Hill  a  dominat¬ 
ing  situation  where  later  a  strong  fortified  position  on  the 
left  of  the  American  Army  was  developed  during  the  Siege 
of  Boston. 

Captain  Wade  and  his  men  now  became  thoroughly  in¬ 
itiated  into  that  important  feature  of  military  service, 
namely  the  construction  of  intrenchments  for  defence,  and 
while  there  was  an  alarm  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  the 
more  usual  duty  now  was  with  the  pick  and  shovel  at  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill. 

Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  moved  to  Winter  Hill  on 
June  19th  in  anticipation  of  an  enemy  attack,  withdraw¬ 
ing  to  Cambridge  for  two  days  on  June  23rd.  The  organ¬ 
ization  of  military  duty  and  administration  became  more 
adequately  developed  and  enforced  as  noted  in  General 
Orders  of  June  21st  when  General  Ward  directed  that  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  regiments,  detachments,  and  companies 
should  make  complete  returns  of  the  numbers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  regiments  detachments,  and  companies  fit  for  duty, 
absent  on  furlough,  deserted,  sick,  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  late  engagement,  and  missing  upon  account  thereof. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  a  duty  for  Captain  Wade 
that  began  to  figure  more  importantly  in  his  service  namely 
acting  on  regimental  courts  martial  which  were  being  held 

20  Uriah  Spofford,  Reminiscence  of  Ipswich. 
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to  enforce  discipline  for  offences  of  minor  character.  At 
the  same  time  discipline  was  tightened  for  all  and  the 
colonels  and  officers  of  regiments  were  ordered  not  to  de¬ 
sert  their  posts  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  soldiers  from  doing  the  same.  All  possible  mil¬ 
itary  precautions  were  ordered  taken  to  prevent  surprise 
or  attack. 

In  Little’s  Regiment  an  important  event  for  Captain 
Wade  and  his  fellow  officers  was  the  action  of  the  Third 
Provincial  Congress  on  June  26th  when  it  was  ‘‘Ordered 
that  Commissions  be  delivered  to  the  officers  of  Col.  Lit¬ 
tle’s  regiment  agreable  to  a  list  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety”.  Here  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  ma¬ 
jor,  ten  captains,  and  twenty  lieutenants  duly  were  com¬ 
missioned  and  the  command  was  designated  as  the  17th 
Provincial  Regiment,  later  under  the  new  establishment  of 
January  1,  1776,  becoming  the  12th  Continental  Foot. 
On  this  date,  June  26,  1776  accordingly  was  commenced 
Colonel  Moses  Little’s  Orderly  Book  which  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,^^  and  that  of  Captain  Wade  was  begun  two  days 
later  of  which  the  manuscript  is  still  available  for  re¬ 
ference. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Orderly  Book  by  the  company 
commander  seems  to  have  been  required  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  or  prevailing  practice  and  General  Orders  as  well  as 
those  of  brigade  or  regimental  commander  were  duly  in¬ 
scribed  and  communicated  to  the  company.  Such  orders 
from  the  adjutant  were  usually  copied  by  one  of  the  ser¬ 
geants  into  the  Captain’s  book.  Reference  to  these  Gen¬ 
eral  Orders  as  thus  recorded  indicates  clearly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  discipline  and  in  particular  shows  in 
detail  the  organization  of  the  Left  Wing  of  the  American 
forces  at  and  about  Prospect  Hill  where  Captain  Wade  and 
his  company  were  now  encamped. 

Guard  duty  in  which  Captain  Wade  frequently  was  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  guard  or  officer  of  the  day,  was  assiduously  and 
formally  prescribed.  There  was  fatigue  duty  and  drill  for 

21  Sections  of  this  book  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 

I  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Captain  Wade’s  Orderly  Book  has  been  preserved  by  his  de¬ 
scendants. 
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two  hours  morning  and  afternoon  for  the  troops  and  con¬ 
tinuous  daily  inspection  of  arms  and  munitions.  In  short 
discipline  was  being  enforced  rigidly  and  every  night  vis¬ 
iting  rounds  were  sent  out  to  see  that  all  sentries  were  at 
their  posts  and  alert.  Health  of  the  troops  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  attention  with  smallpox  and  other  illness 
developing  and  demanding  attention.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  recommended  the  proper  organization  of  military, 
intelligence  and  the  prompt  transmission  of  orders  to  the 
various  units  from  the  headquarters. 

While  Captain  Wade  was  not  immediately  concerned 
with  staff  work  as  such,  his  part  in  the  development  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  etRciency  was  that  of  every  company  officer. 
One  rather  obvious  defect  of  the  situation  at  this  time  was 
that  those  in  the  higher  commands  were,  or  had  been, 
fighters  rather  than  competent  administrators,  as  was 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  officers  killed  and  wounded 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  the  delay  in  bringing  organization 
and  discipline  to  the  Provincial  Troops. 

The  advent  of  General  Washington  on  July  2nd  marked 
the  taking  over  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  these  Colon¬ 
ial  Forces  by  Resolution  of  June  15th  and  the  formation 
of  a  Continental  Army-^  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Army 
was  now  merged,  and  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  such 
an  organization  as  that  in  which  Captain  Wade  served 
clearly  was  indicated.  From  minutemen,  militia  and 
volunteers  an  army  of  troops  from  the  various  colonies 
must  be  formed  for  the  immediate  investment  of  Boston 
and  such  future  offence  or  defence  as  might  be  required. 

While  there  were  occasional  clashes  of  outposts  and 
further  construction  of  defences  in  anticipation  of  attack 
by  the  British  the  duty  of  such  an  officer  as  Captain  Wade 
now  became  largely  routine,  but  brought  about  his  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  competent  leader.  Withal  there  was  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  interests  and  activities  particularly  for  a  country 
carpenter,  involving  as  it  did  a  marked  transformation 
from  his  ordinary  and  previous  life.  In  fact  in  the  I^ew 
England  of  that  day  except  for  ship-captains  and  their 

22  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Vol.  II,  Pages 
90-111. 
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crews  there  was  alforded  to  an  individual  little  opportunity 
for  the  handling  or  control  of  bodies  of  men.  Individu¬ 
ality  was  the  rule  in  a  democratic  spirit  which  was  reflected 
in  the  military  organizations  where  privates  elected  their 
officers. 

Now  that  a  compact  organization  with  the  responsible 
correlation  of  rank  and  command  was  required  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  discipline  and  leadership,  the  conditions  were  at 
least  novel  both  to  company  officers  and  men  in  the  ranks, 
most  of  whom  looked  on  one  another  as  social  equals.  With 
military  discipline  went  not  only  obedience  but  such  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  service,  borrowed  more  or  less  from  the  British 
Army  and  followed  and  handed  down  by  Colonial  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  but  such 
practices  were  only  mildly  reflected  in  the  periodic  drills 
and  exercises  of  the  peacetime  militia. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Xew  England  life,  did 
not  lead  to  the  same  discipline  as  was  observed  in  the 
troops  from  the  South  now  coming  to  Cambridge.  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  after  his  taking  command  noted  that  too 
many  of  the  Xew  England  officers  “were  nearly  of  the 
same  kidney  as  the  privates”.-®  In  an  army  such  a  spirit 
of  democracy  was  apt  to  work  badly,  but  there  were  among 
the  officers  of  the  Colonial  troops  many  who  could  make 
it  work  and  of  these  Captain  Wade  was  one. 

However,  this  assumption  of  military  responsibility  and 
the  development  of  ability  to  exercise  command  and  lead¬ 
ership  efficiently  and  with  firmness  naturally  involved  a 
certain  social  and  personal  readjustment,  for  Captain 
Wade  was  typical  of  the  citizen  of  the  small  town,  where 
few  of  the  farmers  or  craftsmen  pretended  to  the  rank 
and  manners  of  those  who  in  Boston,  Salem,  and  larger 
places  considered  themselves  as  gentry. 

Captain  Wade  at  Cambridge  with  his  two  lieutenants, 
Joseph  Hodgkins  and  Aaron  Perkins,  lived  in  a  tent  and 
with  other  officers  enjoyed  a  mess  at  which  enlisted  men 
from  their  regiment  served  as  waiters.  On  picket,  out¬ 
post  duty,  or  other  details  they  met  officers  from  adjoining 
regiments,  perhaps  from  other  colonies  than  Massachusetts, 
23  Writings  of  Washington,  (Boston,  1838),  Vol.  III. 
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and  in  a  community  of  service  or  in  social  amenities  their 
horizons  were  broadened  and  their  acquaintance  enlarged. 

Unlike  the  field  or  general  officers  they  had  apparently 
little  knowledge  of  strategic  or  political  conditions  and  for 
such  company  officers  little  is  recorded  as  to  their  ideas 
and  opinions  in  such  fields,  though  unquestionably  they 
were  firm  and  unswerving  in  their  belief  in  the  right  and 
righteousness  of  the  patriot  cause  and  the  necessity  of  the 
use  of  military  force  to  uphold  it.  Nevertheless  there  was 
beginning  to  be  a  trend  towards  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  and  justice  of  military  discipline,  though  occasional 
infractions  were  recorded  during  this  formative  period. 

Thus  in  Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  Captain  Benjamin 
Parker  was  charged  before  a  court  martial  of  forcibly  tak¬ 
ing  one  of  his  own  men  from  the  quarter  guard  by  whom 
he  had  been  apprehended  and  confined.  The  officers  from 
Southern  colonies  coming  to  Cambridge  looked  down  upon 
such  officers  as  were  artisans  or  farmers,  particularly  when 
they  practised  their  trade  in  the  camp,  as  did  Captain 
Wade’s  lieutenant  Joseph  Hodgkins  a  shoemaker  from 
Ipswich  who  made  footwear  for  his  fellow  officers. 

While  the  lessons  of  military  discipline  may  have  come 
slowly  to  the  American  troops  assembled  about  Boston,  and 
especially  to  the  rank  and  file  from  New  England,  yet  it 
came  to  be  recognized  that  efficient  military  service  must 
involve  an  organized  body  capable  of  acting  cohesively  as 
a  unit  and  in  response  to  orders,  not  merely  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  behind  a  tree  or  a  wall  as  in  Indian  warfare  or  as  was 
done  so  decisively  on  the  day  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 
Problems  of  munitions,  supplies,  and  transportation  had  to 
be  solved  not  merely  for  fighting  but  for  existence  under  a 
given  or  even  an  unforeseen  condition  or  occasion. 

With  the  constant  examination  of  troops’  arms  came  the 
matter  of  an  adequate  supply  of  muskets  and  where  these 
were  lacking  appropriate  firearms  had  to  be  delivered  to 
the  respective  colonels  for  their  men. 

General  Orders  of  July  4th  marked  the  transformation 
under  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  army  as  “the  troops 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  North  America ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  distinction  of  colonies  will  be  laid  aside,  so 
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that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole,  and 
the  contest  only  be,  who  shall  render  in  this  great  and  try¬ 
ing  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to  the  great  and 
common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.” 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  General  Washington  was  to 
secure  adequate  personnel  returns  of  the  army  distinguish¬ 
ing  those  who  were  sick,  wounded,  or  absent  on  furlough, 
together  with  the  quantity  of  ammunition  of  each  regi¬ 
ment,  according  to  such  return  on  July  3,  1775,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  comprised  35  regiments  with  a  total  strength  of 
16,770  including  1119  commissioned  officers  and  staff, 
1768  non-commissioned  officers,  and  13,743  privates  pres¬ 
ent  and  fit  for  duty. 

The  Army  was  now  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions, 
each  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  twelve  regiments  com¬ 
prising,  so  far  as  practicable  troops  from  the  same  colony. 
The  Right  Wing  was  under  Major  General  Artemas  Ward 
with  headquarters  at  Roxbury,  The  Centre  commanded  by 
General  Israel  Putnam  with  headquarters  at  Cambridge; 
and  the  Left  Wing  under  Major  General  Charles  Lee  who 
had  come  on  July  2d  with  General  Washington.  Under 
General  Lee  was  Brigadier  General  Nathanael  Greene  of 
Rhode  Island  who  was  stationed  at  Prospect  Hill  where 
was  Colonel  Moses  Little’s  Regiment  with  Captain  Wade; 
and  Brigadier  General  John  Sullivan  who  had  succeeded 
General  Folsom  in  command  of  the  New  Hampshire 
troops. 

The  entire  American  Army  now  was  living  in  daily  ex¬ 
pectation  of  attack  by  the  enemy  and  emphasis  was  laid  on 
guard  and  sentry  duty  with  due  vigilance  enjoined  on  all 
officers,  sentries  and  guards.  Colonel  Little  and  Captain 
Wade  had  their  share  of  outpost  and  other  guard  duty. 
Each  morning  an  orderly  sergeant  was  sent  to  the  general’s 
headquarters  to  receive  orders  and  the  drumbeat  was  to 
announce  when  orders  for  the  regiment  were  to  be  given. 
For  the  outposts  it  was  ordered  that  no  man  who  was  not 
a  native  of  the  country  or  had  a  wife  and  family  to  whom 
it  was  known  he  was  attached  should  be  placed  on  such  a 
post. 

On  July  9th,  1775,  General  Greene’s  Brigade  included 
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the  Rhode  Island  ref^iments  of  Colonels  Varnum,  Hitch¬ 
cock,  and  Church  (1085),  and  the  Massachusetts  regi¬ 
ments  of  Colonels  Whitcomb,  Gardner,  John  Brewer,  and 
Little  (1713),  the  last  named  reporting  a  strength  of  472. 
The  field  music  had  its  daily  functions  throughout  the 
camp  and  such  calls  as  the  “troop”  (the  modem  assembly) 
and  “retreat”  were  regular  features,  and  each  evening  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  every  company  were  ordered  in¬ 
spected. 

One  rather  unusual  occasion  in  the  daily  routine  was  on 
July  20th,  a  day  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
as  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and  prayer,  which  the  Gen¬ 
eral  ordered  to  be  observed  religiously  and  all  officers  and 
soldiers  not  on  duty  were  urged  to  attend  Divine  Service 
at  the  accustomed  places  of  worship  taking  with  them  their 
arms  and  ammunition  and  accoutrements  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  immediate  action  if  called  upon.  In  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  military  spirit  distinguishing  marks  were  or¬ 
dered  and  especially  for  the  aides  of  the  generals  and  the 
brigade  majors  who  were  to  wear  a  green  ribbon  so  as  to  be 
recognized  promptly  when  bearing  orders  or  at  other  func¬ 
tions. 

At  this  time  the  New  England  regiments  about  Boston 
followed  in  their  organization  the  same  practice  as  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  which  was  essentially  that  of  the 
British  Army  where  the  first,  second,  and  third  companies 
were  commanded  by  the  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
major  (usually  called  the  sergeant  major)  respectively, 
the  fourth  company  by  the  first  captain  (hence  the  name 
“the  first  captain’s  company”),  the  fifth  company  by  the 
second  captain  and  so  on.  In  the  eighteenth  century  in 
America  the  first  lieutenant  of  each  of  the  first  three  com¬ 
panies  was  often  called  the  captain’s  lieutenant,  and  drew 
a  captain’s  pay,  and  commanded  the  company  when  the 
field  officers  were  occupied  with  the  regimental  or  battalion 
duties  of  their  rank. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  certain  regiments  in 
the  Massachusetts  Militia  and  Provincial  Forces  were 
known  by  the  names  of  their  colonels  although  the  latter 
were  general  officers  also,  and  when  acting  as  such  the  regi- 
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mental  command  devolved  on  the  lieutenant  colonel.  Thus 
there  were  the  regiments  of  Ward,  Spencer,  Thomas, 
Heath,  and  Putnam,  though  at  this  time  all  of  them  were 
general  officers.  However  there  was  no  uniform  practice 
and  with  the  permanent  organization  of  the  American 
Army  soon  to  come  to  Cambridge,  and  the  same  held  true 
for  the  reorganized  militia  of  ^Massachusetts  and  the  other 
colonies,  honorary  or  titular  command  was  abolished  and 
actual  regimental  or  company  officers  with  appropriate 
rank  were  assigned  to  their  respective  duties  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  organizations. 

With  the  Provincial  Forces  already  formed  into  three 
wings  as  related.  General  Washingtbn  without  waiting  for 
instructions  from  the  Continental  Congress  now  organized 
the  Army  into  three  grand  divisions  along  the  prevailing 
lines,  with  each  division  divided  into  two  brigades,  and 
the  Left  Wing  as  stated  was  commanded  by  Major  General 
Charles  Lee.  This  division  in  which  Captain  Wade’s 
company  was  included  was  posted  at  Prospect  Hill  and 
Winter  Hill,  and  embraced  the  brigades  of  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire  and  that  of  Brigadier 
General  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  the  latter  made  up  of 
regiments  from  that  colony  and  Massachusetts  including 
Colonel  Little’s  Regiment,  at  first  omitted  but  later  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Orders  of  July  23rd. 

Now  came  further  orders  for  badges  for  officers  (Gen¬ 
eral  Orders,  July  23,  1775).  To  distinguish  the  major 
generals  from  the  brigadier  generals  the  former  would 
wear  a  broad  purple  ribbon,  and  these  marks  as  well  as 
those  of  aides  and  brigade  majors  green  ribbons  would 
ensure  their  not  being  stopped  by  sentries.  The  field  offi¬ 
cers  were  to  wear  red  or  pink  cockades  in  their  hats,  cap¬ 
tains  yellow  or  snuff  color,  and  subalterns  green.  Ser¬ 
geant-majors  and  sergeants  would  wear  an  epaulet  or  strip 
of  red  cloth  on  the  right  shoulder  and  corporals  one  of 
green.  At  the  various  defensive  posts  spears  13  feet  in 
length  with  a  substantial  shaft  were  provided,  while  fas¬ 
cines  were  to  be  placed  to  stop  up  entrances  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  redoubts.  At  each  entrance  a  wide  deep  ditch  was  cut 
and  a  bridge  of  planks  laid  across  it. 
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By  July  25th  the  General  had  made  plans  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Prospect  Hill,  with  Colonel  Yarn  urn’s  Regiment 
in  the  right  hand  redoubt,  Colonels  Church’s,  Hitchcock’s, 
and  Mansfield’s  the  main  bod^y  of  the  lines.  Colonel  Little’s 
Regiment  the  curtain  of  communication  in  one  line  or  rank 
entire,  and  Colonel  John  Brewer’s  the  left-hand  redoubt 
commonly  called  the  French  Fort.  Should  Colonel  Little’s 
Regiment  be  in  danger  of  being  forced  of  which  there  was 
little  chance,  they  were  to  retire  into  the  main  body  of 
the  line  by  the  back  way  of  the  pickets  in  the  rear  passage. 

Covering  for  the  troops  was  provided  by  College  and 
other  buildings  used  as  barracks  together  with  tents,  for 
which  shipments  of  cahvas  from  seaport  towns  were  util¬ 
ized  as  a  shortage  developed.  But  with  every  evidence  of 
a  protracted  siege  and  approaching  cool  weather  it  was 
essential  that  the  troops  should  be  housed  adequately,  and 
coverings  of  boards  built  in  the  form  of  barracks  were  be¬ 
ing  provided.  Furthermore  a  large  dwelling  was  turned 
into  a  hospital  and  the  surgeons  were  ordered  to  be  diligent 
at  sick  call  inspections  and  provide  for  those  ill. 

The  importance  of  outpost  vigilance  continued  to  be 
stressed  and  officers  and  men  were  held  to  strict  account¬ 
ability  for  alertness.  The  front  lines  were  being  improved 
constantly  with  spears  and  gabions  provided,  the  former 
kept  greased  and  placed  at  convenient  points.  However, 
one  of  the  more  serious  breaches  of  discipline  was  the  more 
or  less  random  firing  of  cannon  and  small  arms  from  the 
front  lines  accomplishing  little  of  advantage  beside  alarm¬ 
ing  the  guard  and  wasting  much  needed  ammunition. 

Captain  Wade  by  now  had  received  muskets  for  his 
company  where  needed,  and  by  a  system  of  exchange  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  among  the  various  regiments.  Except 
for  several  outpost  actions  such  as  an  attack  on  the  British 
advance  guard  at  Brown’s  house  on  Boston  Heck  on  July 
8th  and  the  capture  of  the  lighthouse  at  Hantasket  on 
July  31- August  1st  where  53  of  the  enemy  were  taken 
prisoner  or  killed.  Again  the  British  landed  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  August  8th  landed  from  barges  and  burned  the 
ferry-house  at  Penny  Ferry  on  !Mystic  River  but  were 
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driven  off.  The  enemy  seemed  anxious  to  get  to  Plowed 
Hill  and  to  forestall  this  a  large  pocket  guard  was  main¬ 
tained  for  its  protection.  xVt  this  time  the  riflemen,  most¬ 
ly  from  the  Southern  colonies,  were  a  distinct  annoyance 
to  the  British  as  they  sought  to  pick  off  their  officers,  and 
thus  established  a  wholesome  respect  for  their  skill  as 
marksmen. 

General  Orders  now  prescribed  the  ration  of  provisions 
authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  apparently 
the  Colonists  were  faring  much  better  on  this  score  than  the 
British  Regulars  in  Boston  whose  supplies  were  most  mea¬ 
ger.  Also  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Provincial  author¬ 
ities  to  provide  adequate  clothing  with  an  effort  to  secure 
some  uniformity,  jiarticularly  by  the  issue  of  a  hunting- 
shirt,  blankets,  and  boots. 

With  both  musket  and  artillery  fire  exchanged  between 
the  lines  care  continued  to  be  taken  to  conserve  powder 
and  shot  in  view  of  limited  American  supplies  of  such 
ammunition,  but  much  of  such  firing  was  without  serious 
effect  and  the  Americans  gradually  became  used  to  the 
cannon  balls,  some  of  which  were  returned  from  their  own 
guns.  There  were  continued  details  to  fatigue  and  guard 
duty,  in  which  Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  had  its  full  share, 
but  in  the  latter  field  General  Greene  found  the  men  of  his 
brigade  “very  negligent  of  their  duty  to  the  great  disgrace 
and  danger  of  ye  camp”.  Such  a  condition  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  opinion  sprang  more  from  negligence  than  ignorance 
and  he  was  determined  for  the  future  to  have  every  sentry 
who  was  not  alert  on  his  post  put  under  guard  and  every 
officer  who  neglected  his  duty  put  under  arrest.  The 
vigilance  of  both  officers  of  the  guard  and  sentries  was  en¬ 
joined  as  well  as  silence  and  proper  conduct  on  post  and 
in  the  guardhouse.  Sentries  at  outposts,  home  guards, 
and  guardhouse  were  to  be  held  to  soldierly  conduct,  and 
field  officers  of  the  guard  and  grand  rounds  were  to  make 
regular  and  surprise  visits  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
good  order. 

The  defences  were  being  constantly  improved  and  on 
August  27th  “a  gallery  or  ditch  at  Plowed  Hill  was  or¬ 
dered  cut  through  which  the  men  might  pass  safely  to  the 
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trenches”.  This  involved  releasinjr  “the  jruard  for  the  hill 
a  little  after  sunset  and  500  men  from  Prospect  Hill  and 
300  from  Winter  Hill  with  a  colonel  in  command  and  fifty 
riflemen  specially  detailed  for  this  duty.” 

By  the  end  of  August  activity  of  the  British  on  Bunker 
Hill  Avas  apprehended  and  Colonel  Brewer’s  Regiment  was 
ordered  to  he  held  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  minute’s 
warning  as  a  picket  for  the  support  of  Plowed  Hill  and  a 
sergeant  was  posted  in  the  Citadel  to  give  first  notice  of 
any  movement  on  Bunker  Hill.  Further  reinforcements 
for  Plowed  Hill  were  now  ordered  from  General  Heath’s 
Brigade  and  from  the  Cambridge  brigades  and  surgeons 
with  instruments  and  dressings  were  ordered  to  go  forward 
with  the  various  reliefs  on  Plowed  Hill. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  note  that  Colonel  Little’s 
Regiment  moved  their  camp  on  September  4th.  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Prospect  Hill  where  they  occupied  permanent 
quarters  throughout  the  winter  and  in  fact  until  they 
marched  for  Providence  on  April  1st  of  the  following  year. 

The  summary  of  the  General  Orders  of  the  Army  are 
derived  not  only  from  the  actual  Orderly  Books  of  Captain 
Wade  when  available,  but  also  from  similar  records  of  his 
regimental  commander  and  the  generals  issuing  them. 
They  enable  one  to  realize  the  condition  and  work  of  the 
American  Army  at  this  formative  period  and  afford  an  in¬ 
teresting  background  of  Captain  Wade’s  service  which  fail¬ 
ing  the  preservation  of  adequate  documentary  and  biogra¬ 
phical  data  enable  the  reader  to  supply  from  such  quota¬ 
tions  a  picture  of  the  camp  life  and  development  at  this 
time  at  Cambridge.  It  is  revealed  that  Captain  Wade’s 
Company  continued  during  the  autumn  in  good  health  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Army  in  general  saw  little  activity  out¬ 
side  of  details  to  picket  and  outpost  duty.  This  was  well 
summed  up  in  a  letter  of  Lieutenant  Hodgkins  of  Septem¬ 
ber  8th,  1775,  when  he  wrote: — 

“The  enemy  have  not  fired  a  gun  nor  sent  a  Bum  at  our 
People  since  I  have  Ben  hear  Except  a  few  small  armes  at 
our  People  Who  went  Down  on  Charlston  Common  after 
sum  hoses  this  was  a  wensday  But  at  night  about  10  oclock 
the  Rifel  men  tuck  three  hoses  without  Receiving  any 
harm”. 
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On  September  9tb  General  Orders  assigned  Colonel  Lit¬ 
tle  to  the  command  at  Plowed  Hill,  and  General  Greene 
ordered  that  no  field  officer  of  his  brigade  should  lodge  out 
of  their  respective  camps  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  months  the  guard  was  mounted  with  considerable 
formality  and  each  regiment  furnished  its  detail  which 
proceeded  to  the  Grand  Parade,  and  then  the  various  de¬ 
tachments  were  marched  down  to  the  main  guard  which 
duly  was  relieved  and  the  sentinels  posted.  Here  at  the 
main  guard  there  was  a  guardhouse  and  the  Diary  of 
Lieutenant  Jabez  Fitch,  Jr.,  states  that  on  September  8, 
1775,  he  spent  some  time  with  Captain  Wade  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  guard.  Lieutenant  Fitch,  who  was  in  Col¬ 
onel  Huntington’s  Eighth  Connecticut  Regiment,  then  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Roxbury,  goes  on  to  say^^  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  redoubt  where  he  was  posted  until  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  was  relieved  by  another  subaltern 
and  returned  to  the  guardhouse.  This  was  typical  of 
such  guard  duty  as  Captain  Wade  had  with  the  manning  of 
various  outposts,  either  redoubts  or  other  advanced  fortifi¬ 
cations  where  sentries  were  placed  to  observe  similar  out¬ 
posts  and  sentries  of  the  British.  In  this  duty  officers  of 
the  guard  from  different  regiments  had  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  one  another  and  to  realize  that  all 
were  part  of  a  common  army  and  united  in  a  common 
cause. 

Quoting  again  from  Lieutenant  Fitch’s  Diary,  ‘‘We 
marched  down  to  the  main  guard  house  where  we  relieved 
the  old  guard.  I  went  with  Lt.  Parker  of  Col.  Brewer’s 
regt  to  the  redoubt,  spent  some  time  with  him  and  return’d 
to  the  guard  house  spent  some  time  with  Capt.  Wade  and 
other  officers  of  the  guard,  and  then  I  took  charge  of  the 
redoubt  myself  where  I  was  posted  until  3  o’clock  in  the 
after  noon  wffien  I  was  relieved  by  another  subaltern  and 
returned  to  the  guard  house,  drank  some  brandy,  and 
Cudilla^®  bro’t  me  some  dinner”. 

Captain  Wade’s  frequent  detail  to  guard  duty  naturally 
warrants  reference  to  this  phase  of  military  activity,  rang- 

24  Proceedings,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Vol.  21, 
Page  54,  May,  1894. 

25  Obviously  a  waiter.  Ed. 
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ing  as  it  did  all  the  wav  from  outposts  and  pickets  to  pre¬ 
vent  surprise  or  enemy  attacks,  to  interior  guards  necessary 
to  the  proper  discipline  of  the  camp  itself.  Such  duty  had 
not  been  considered  of  prime  importance  in  the  training  of 
the  Provincial  Militia  and  minutemen,  but  once  an  army 
was  organized  it  was  indeed  a  serious  and  vital  matter  of 
protection  and  as  such  it  figured  in  all  systems  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  tactics  of  the  British  and  other  European  armies 
of  the  times.  The  entire  front  must  be  covered  to  note  any 
activity  of  the  enemy  headquarters  and  magazines  must  be 
adequately  protected,  the  rear  and  all  means  of  access  to 
the  camp  safeguarded,  and  lastly  the  entire  encampment 
and  that  of  every  regiment  or  other  unit  made  secure 
against  breaches  of  order,  desertion,  or  access  to  it  of  un¬ 
authorized  persons.  For  the  guard  each  military  unit  was 
called  upon  dailv  for  its  appropriate  quota  of  oificers  and 
men.  The  whole  guard  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
officer  of  the  day,  with  an  adjutant  of  the  day  and  field 
officers  of  the  day  as  required. 

At  Cambridge  with  several  divisions  and  with  major 
operations  later  in  the  war,  there  was  a  major  general  of 
the  day  and  field  ofiicers  in  command  of  the  various  distri¬ 
butions  of  the  guard.  The  Adjutant  General  in  General 
Orders  would  specify  the  ofiicers  and  number  of  men  de¬ 
tailed  for  this  duty  evenly  distributed  among  the  various 
regiments  and  companies.  In  addition  to  the  main  guard 
there  were  brigade  and  regimental  guards  with  officers  of 
the  day  and  of  the  gniard  in  command.  In  short,  gpiard 
mount  was  an  important  and  formal  military  ceremony 
and  rules  and  refrulations  as  developed  at  Cambridge  be¬ 
came  standard  for  the  entire  army,  being  specified  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Orders  by  General  Washington  on  February  27,  1776. 

In  general  the  discipline  of  the  American  Army  was  en¬ 
forced  under  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  War  and 
appropriate  courts-martial  provided  thereunder.  Earliest 
were  the  “Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Army”  adopted 
by  the  Provisional  Congress  of  ^fassachusetts  April  5, 
1775.  followed  by  the  Articles  of  War  enacted  by  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Continental  Congress.  Tune  30,  1775,  based  funda¬ 
mentally  on  the  British  Mutiny  Act.  Here  were  estab- 
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lished  General  Courts-Martial  dealing  with  charges  against 
commissioned  officers  and  capital  crimes,  and  Regimental 
Courts-martial  for  offences  in  a  particular  command  where 
sentence  must  be  confirmed  by  the  commanding  officer. 
Captain  Wade  frequently  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  both 
types  of  court,  though  more  often  the  latter  where  he  fre¬ 
quently  might  act  as  its  president. 

The  Cambridge  encampment  included  various  types  of 
tents,  barracks,  and  huts,  with  varying  equipment  among 
the  organizations  of  the  different  colonies.  With  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  Continental  commissions  the  Army  became 
even  more  closely  integi’ated.  Such  commissions  if  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Captain  Wade  and  Lieutenant  Hodgkins  among 
other  officers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved  and  such 
documents  do  not  figure  in  a  number  of  large  historical 
collections  of  the  American  Revolution,  although  those  of 
the  following  year  are  available  in  considerable  numbers. 

Camp  life  at  Cambridge  apparently  did  not  agree  with 
Captain  Wade  though  his  company  in  the  main  experi¬ 
enced  good  health.  On  September  27th  he  secured  sick 
leave  and  in  company  with  Thomas  Hodgkins,  Quarter¬ 
master  of  the  regiment,  returned  to  Ipswich,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  in  poor  health  until  the  latter  part  of  December, 
leaving  Lieutenant  Joseph  Hodgkins  in  command  of  the 
company.  Captain  Wade  was  doubtless  able  to  take  part 
in  recruiting  as  the  new  Continental  Army  dating  from 
January  1,  1776  was  being  enlisted. 

Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  continued  to  supply  the  reg¬ 
ular  details  for  guard  and  fatigue  duty  in  addition  to  the 
daily  routine  of  drill,  and  the  construction  of  barracks  was 
prosecuted  in  earnest  as  cold  weather  approached.  The 
officers  of  Little’s  Regiment  continued  living  in  tents, 
which  except  for  chimneys  smoking  in  a  storm  were  on  the 
whole  quite  comfortable.  Alarm  posts  were  assigned  to 
the  regiments  of  General  Greene’s  Brigade  and  even  great¬ 
er  vigilance  was  maintained  by  all  outposts  as  enemy  activ¬ 
ity  was  anticipated.  There  was  increased  British  artil¬ 
lery  fire  but  with  little  damage  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
serious  threat  to  the  Colonials. 

It  is  quite  worthy  of  record  that  by  this  time  the  idea  of 
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Independence  was  developinj^  in  the  Army,  thoufrh  un¬ 
fortunately  little  has  survived  of  such  discussions  among 
the  officers  and  men  notwithstanding  important  debates  in 
the  Congress. 

The  matter  of  more  uniform  clothing  was  attracting 
more  attention  and  General  Orders  recommended  that  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  lay  out  their  money  in  shirts,  shoes,  stock¬ 
ings,  and  a  good  pair  of  leather  breeches,  rather  than  in 
coats  and  waistcoats,  for  these  should  be  uniform  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  have  them  made  by  tailors 
and  sold  to  the  soldiers  without  profit. 

The  new  army  was  to  have  an  increase  of  pay  for  the 
officers,  though  such  a  policy  did  not  always  accord  with 
the  more  democratic  ideas  of  the  Iv^ew  Englanders  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  differences  of  rank  and  condition  as  tending  to¬ 
ward  a  standing  army  and  a  military  aristocracy.  This 
fear  of  a  permanent  establishment  and  a  military  officer- 
class  was  deep  and  underlying  and  prevented  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  men  for  more  than  a  single  year  in  a  Continental 
Army  and  the  mistaken  dependence  on  a  militia  system  to 
supply  adequate  numbers  with  more  or  less  local  responsi¬ 
bility. 

In  1776  most  of  Captain  Wade’s  company  in  service 
with  the  Xew  Army  continued  in  what  now  became  the 
Twelfth  Continental  Foot,  an  organization  that  included 
fourteen  officers  who  had  seen  service  in  the  French  War, 
four  of  whom  had  been  captains,  two  ensigns,  and  two  were 
chaplains.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  barracks  at 
Cambridge  were  completed  and  Captain  Wade,  who  had 
returned  from  his  sick  leave  and  Lieutenant  Hodgkins 
took  up  their  quarters  in  what  the  latter  termed  a  “pretty 
room,”  and  obviously  more  comfortable  than  a  tent  or  hut. 
While  there  was  some  relief  from  guard  duty  during  the 
winter  months  yet  the  regiments  about  Boston  had  con¬ 
tinual  drill  and  training  as  an  attack  in  force  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  on  both  wings  was  contemplated  by  headquarters. 

The  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  General  Thom¬ 
as  and  an  extensive  attack  on  Boston  proper  by  the  Left 
Wing  under  General  Putnam  were  definitely  planned  but 
Avere  prevented  by  bad  weather.  The  same  wind  and  storm 
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that  interfered  with  Putnam’s  attack  also  rendered  im¬ 
possible  a  British  movement  that  was  made  necessary  by 
the  develoyiment  of  the  American  position.  This  ended 
the  siege  and  forced  the  evacuation  of  Boston  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  shift  of  the  scene  from  Xew  England  to  Xew  York. 
Little’s  Regiment  marched  to  Xorwich  and  travelled  by 
water  to  join  the  army  being  assembled  in  Xew  York  and 
Brooklyn,  They  had  extensive  service  here  participating 
in  the  Battles  of  Long  Island,  Harlem  Heights,  and  the 
Westchester  campaign.  Captain  Wade,  it  may  be  stated, 
after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  withdrawal  to  Xew 
York  was  forced  to  leave  his  regiment  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness  and  recuperate  in  Xew  Jersey,  not  returning  to  active 
service  until  September  30th  at  Fort  Constitution  in  Xew 
J  ersey. 

The  service  of  Colonel  Little’s  Regiment  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  about  Xew  York  and  Westchester  County  is  worthy 
of  more  extended  treatment,  and  after  the  Battle  of  White 
Plains  it  withdrew  to  Xorth  Westchester  with  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  General  Lee’s  Division,  Unfortunately  its  effec¬ 
tive  strength  was  greatly  reduced  and  both  Colonel  Little 
and  Captain  W ade  were  incapacitated  by  the  rigors  of  field 
service  and  unable  to  accompany  the  contingent  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Henshaw  which  rendered  such 
noteworthy  service  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  serving  under 
Colonel  Daniel  Hitchcock  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  February  1777  both  Colonel  Little  and  Captain  Wade 
were  discharged  at  Peekskill  and  neither  entered  the  Con¬ 
tinental  or  Regular  force  that  Avas  being  organized.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wade’s  subsequent  military  activity  Avas  Avith  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Troops  in  Rhode  Island  and  on  the  Hudson, 
in  addition  to  acting  as  muster-master  for  Essex  County. 
Such  duty  notwithstanding  the  limitations  and  gross  in¬ 
efficiencies  of  the  militia  involved  important  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  AA'hich  he  was  AA’ell  fitted  through  the  training  and 
experience  here  outlined.  Aside  from  his  presence  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  at  Long  Island  much  of  the  service  and 
training  may  seem  routine  and  trivial,  yet  the  record  here 
presented  is  not  only  of  intrinsic  interest  but  as  shoAving 
the  development  of  a  citizen  army  and  the  evolution  of  an 
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officer  trained  for  duties  of  importance  later  to  be  discussed 
in  these  pages.  An  extended  biography  of  Nathaniel  Wade 
is  in  preparation  for  early  publication,  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  article  is  a  portion  to  be  supplemented  in  later  issues 
of  these  Historical  Collections  and  by  discussions  of  the 
Massachusetts  States  Troops  in  Rhode  Island  and  on  the 
Hudson. 

(To  he  continued) 


ENGLAND  IN  1801 


Part  of  a  letter  written  from  London  June  15,  1801  to 
Benjamin  H.  Hathorne  by  his  brother  John  Hathorne,  Jr. 
per  the  Betsey,  Capt.  Hall,  from  Ward  Family  Mss.,  Vol. 
9,  Essex  Institute: 

“The  voice  of  the  English  people  is  loud  for  peace. 
They  have  a  temporary  peace  with  the  Northern  Powers 
and  they  cannot  believe  the  strange  conduct  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  West  Indies — towards  the  Americans.  The 
poor  of  this  Country  are  starving  for  want  of  Bread  but 
strange  to  tell,  there  never  was  more  Grain  &  flower  in  the 
Country  than  at  present,  but  it  is  monopolised,  a  proof  of 
this  is  the  Stores  are  full ;  and  vast  quantities  of  rotten 
grain  &c  are  seen  poured  into  the  Thames  frequently — ow¬ 
ing  to  the  bad  stores  imployd. 

I  have  not  seen  but  very  little  of  this  Country ;  in  my 
common  walks  I  see  much  to  admire  k,  much  to  abhore; 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Great  makes  the  wretched 
appear  more  miserable.  The  Thames  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Rivers  in  Creation ;  the  banks  on  each  side  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  but  along  the  shore  as 
we  passed,  we  beheld  many  Gallowes  erected,  and  on  these 
were  suspended  the  tatered  remnants  of  human  Bodies ! ! ! 
I  am  sorry  to  close  with  this  sad  tale  but  here  is  the  end 
of  my  paper  and  I  have  only  roome  to  subscribe  myself 
your 

I  am  in  perfect  health  )  Affectionate  Brother 

infonn  my  friends.  )  John  Hathorne  Jun^” 
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BYFIELD  PAKISH  KECOEDS 
OCTOBER  29,  1706— [MARCH  2,  1762 

( Continued  from  Vol.  LXXXIX ,  p.  19 J^) 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Byfield  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1727  to  see  if  the  Precinct  would  make  or  cause  to 
make  destress  ujx>n  Edmond  Goodridge  or  any  other  that 
Xeglect  or  Refuse  to  pay  their  rates  leived  on  them  and 
other  busness 

at  the  abovesd  meeting  Decon  William  Moodey  was  chos¬ 
en  Moderator 

whereas  Edmond  Goodridge  by  reason  of  sum  Griev¬ 
ances  upon  his  mind  hath  neglected  to  pay  his  rates  to 
the  Precinct  he  freely  obliges  himself  for  the  futer  to  pay 
his  rates  provided  the  Precinct  give  liberty  if  he  marry 
that  his  wife  shall  sit  in  what  seat  in  the  meeting  house 
that  he  pleaseth  and  forgive  him  his  rates  not  payd  till  the 
year  1728.  The  Precinct  minds  were  tried  by  a  voat  wher- 
ther  they  would  grant  the  above  proposell  and  past  on  the 
affermative 

at  the  abovesd  meeting  the  assessors  were  chosen  to 
make  the  Table  more  convenient 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Byfield  March 
19  Anno  Dom  1728  Decon  William  Moodey  was  chosen 
[Moderator  Maximilian  Jewett  was  chosen  dark  Assessors 
chosen  as  followeth  Xamly  mr  Ebenzer  Steward  Leiut 
Nathaniel  Dumer  mr  Isaack  Adams  mr  Gershum  Fraiser 
mr  Jonathan  Wheeler  for  the  year  Insuing  Colectors 
chosen  Xamly  Joseph  Goodbridge  William  Fisk  for  this 
year  Insuing  Leiut  Nathaniel  Dimmer  &  Ebenzer  Ste¬ 
ward  declininjT  to  sarve  as  Assessors  Edmond  Goodbridge 
and  William  Searls  were  chosen  to  serve  in  their  stead 

At  the  abovsd  meeting  the  Precinct  granted  five  pounds 
for  to  purchase  half  an  acre  of  land  ajoyning  to  the  bury¬ 
ing  place  for  to  bury  the  dead  in  and  also  by  a  voat  on  the 
affei-mative  made  choice  of  Capt  Joseph  Hale  &  Maximil¬ 
ian  Jewett  to  take  a  deed  of  Josiah  Smith  of  the  sd  half 
acre  of  land  in  the  behalf  of  sd  Precinct 

At  the  abovsd  meeting  it  was  voated  that  their  should 
be  thirty  rods  of  stone  wall  built  and  the  assessors  are  Tm- 
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powered  to  build  or  cause  the  sd  wall  to  built  joyning  to 
the  Personage  where  they  shall  judge  it  most  necesary  for 
the  benifit  of  sd  Precinct  voted  &  pased  on  ye  affirmative 

At  the  above  sd  meeting  it  was  voated  that  the  Assessors 
should  have  ten  shilings  allowed  them  apice  for  their  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  precinct  for  the  Insuing  year  voated  and 
Pased  on  the  affermative 

Hatt  a  Lagll  meeteing  of  the  present  of  the  Inhabuts  of 
Byfild  November  26  Anno  Dommy  1728  Mr  Beniamin 
person  was  chosen  Moderator  for  the  present  meetting 
Joseph  Hale^“  was  chosen  clarke  for  the  present  meetting 
voted  that  Mr  J ames  Chut  shold  be  in  ye  the  rome  of  Maxe- 
millin  Juit  to  laye  out  ye  halfe  acher  of  Land  for  the  bur- 
ing  plase  bought  of  Josiahs  Smith  voted  that  the  assors 
shall  paye  to  Joseph  (Hale)  and  James  Chute  five  pounds 
for  the  above  said  uese  voted  that  ye  assesers  acounte  be 
brought  in  at  said  meeting  is  aloud  and  all  orther  nassory 
charg  that  shall  arise  about  said  land  to  be  paide  voted 
and  past  one  the  afarmetive 

Att  a  Lagel  meeteing  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  March 
the  fourth  1728/9  Dacon  Williem  Moodey  was  chosen 
Moderator  for  the  present  meeteing  Joseph  Hale  dark 
for  the  present  yaer  insuing  assessors  as  fowlothe  Ed¬ 
mond  Goodbridg  Samueill  Brown  Ins’n  Thomas  Cole¬ 
man  Ebenezer  Stuart  Joseph  Xoyes  Cloectors  Joseph 
Goodbridg  Jun  Xthinll  Hariman.  It  was  voteed  that  the 
precent  shold  make  thurty  rods  of  ston  walle  this  present 
yaer  one  the  parsandg  voted  and  past  one  the  afaemetive 
att  the  above  said  meeteing  it  was  voted  that  the  precent 
woold  give  tow  the  Revernd  ^Ir  Hale  their  minister  tow 
hundreed  pounds  monny  or  Bills  of  Credit  for  a  settell- 
ment  one  Hnudreed  pounde  to  be  paide  in  the  yaer  1729 
the  orther  Hundred  pounde  to  be  paide  in  the  yaer  1730 
voted  and  past  one  the  afarmetive 

It  was  all  so  voted  att  the  abovesaid  meeting  that  the 

12  Here  begins  the  most  difficult  writing  in  the  records. 
Not  only  is  the  penmanship  crude,  but  in  some  paragraphs  the 
same  word  is  spelled  as  many  as  three  different  ways.  Also, 
many  words  contain  the  correct  letters,  but  letters  are  arranged 
in  “unusual”  order.  Some  corrections  in  the  spelling  have  been 
made  by  the  editor  to  render  the  records  more  intelligible. 
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Assessors  shoold  call  a  procent  meeteing  this  daye  fort¬ 
night  to  give  answer  whether  thaye  will  exchang  Lands 
with  the  Eevd  Mr  Hale  as  has  ben  discorst  upon  att  this 
meeting  or  give  Him  the  tow  Hundred  pounds  befooer 
metioned  voted  and  past  one  the  afarmetive  voted  that 
the  Assessors  Instrustions  for  this  present  yaer  shall  be 
the  same  as  thaye  waer  the  last  yaer  in  1728  voted  and 
past  one  the  afarmetive 

Att  a  Lagell  meeteing  of  the  In  Habontee  of  Byfild  one 
March  the  24  1728/9  Mr  Isaack  Adams  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator  for  the  present  meeteing  It  was  votd  that  the  pre- 
cente  woold  give  to  the  Kevernd  Mr  Moses  Hale  one  Hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  mony  or  bills  of  credit  fivety  pounds  to  be 
paide  in  the  yaer  1729  and  fivety  pounds  mooer  to  be  paide 
in  the  yaer  1730  He  continueing  our  minister  and  one 
Hundred  pound  to  be  paide  to  Mrs  Hale  in  case  shee  be 
lefte  a  widdo  within  one  yaer  after  Mr  Hales  desase.  It 
is  to  be  understode  yt  this  vote  is  in  Hue  and  shall  answer 
the  vote  of  two  Hundred  pound  which  was  voted  to  be 
given  him  att  a  meetting  one  March  the  4  1728/9  voted 
and  past  one  the  afarmetive 

I  accept  of  ye  vote  above  mentioned  in  Lieu  of  ye  vote 
passd  March  4th  for  200  Pounds  to  be  given  to  me. 

Moses  Hale 

Byfield  March  24  1728/9  Att  a  Lagele  meetteing  of 
the  inhabents  of  Byfild  Xovember  14  1729  Mr  Amos  Pills- 
bury  was  chosen  Modrator  Amos  Pillsbury  was  allso  chos¬ 
en  Assosear  in  the  rome  of  Samuell  Brown  howe  is  moved 
out  of  ye  preense 

Att  a  Lagll  meeting  of  the  Inhabnts  of  byfild  on  March 
the  3  1729/30  Mr  Beniamin  person  Modrater  Joseph 
Hale  was  chosen  dark  Mr.  Isaack  Adams  Dacon  Samuill 
Moody  Mr  Xathinll  Hariman  Mr.  Joseph  Xoyes  Dacon 
James  Chutt  was  chossen  Assessors  Voted  att  said  meet¬ 
meeting  the  assessors  instructions  shoold  be  the  same  thay 
wear  in  1724 

Collectors  choson  namly  Mr  John  Plummer  !Mr  Xa- 
than  Wheler  Jun  Itt  was  voted  att  said  meetting  that  the 
preecente  woold  mak  30  roods  of  stone  walle  one  the  nor 
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wasselj  ende  of  tlia  parsnedg  land  votd  and  past  one  tha 
afarmative 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabartanes  of  Byfild 
July  the  14  1730  Mr  Beniamin  person  was  chosen  modar- 
toor  for  said  metting  John  Bummer  Esqur  Mr  Ebenzer 
Steuat  and  Leftent  Stephn  Longfalow  waer  chossen  to  go 
to  the  Ganerll  Corte  to  answer  to  a  petion  put  in  to  said 
Cort  by  the  wasterly  part  of  Rowly  and  sum  of  byfild 
parish 

Att  said  meeteing  Mr  Ebenezer  Steurdt  was  chossen 
collector  for  the  present  yaer  and  was  sworne  to  the  offics 
in  Lew  of  John  Plummer  howe  is  moved  out  of  the  prashs 
Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabents  of  the  prash  of 
Byfild  Xovember  ye  24  1730  !Mr  Xathan  Wheeler  chosen 
moodator  The  abovesaid  meetting  was  ajorngd  to  the  30 
of  this  instant  Xovember  to  12  of  the  clock  of  said  daye 
voted  that  Mr  Justes  Burner  shod  be  alowed  for  the  sarvis 
and  exspenes  he  has  been  att  for  ye  presente  tow  pounds 
nine  shilens  2-9-0 

Att  said  meetting  it  was  vottd  thatt  Mr  Ebenzer  Stued 
shool  be  alowd  there  pods  eighteene  shilens  for  his  sarvis 
dun  for  the  precte  [precinct?]  3-18-0 

Att  the  above  said  meeting  it  was  votd  thatt  Lefe  Stephn 
Longfalow  shod  be  alowd  three  pounds  eight  shilens  for 
his  sarves  don  for  ye  prechts  [precinct  ?]  3-8-0 

Voted  att  the  above  said  meeting  thatt  Mr  Richard  Haz- 
eren  shod  be  alowd  five  pounds  won  shilin  for  mesuring 
and  fencing  that  plot  5-0-0 

It  was  voted  that  ye  parish  wod  paye  for  tha  stone  wall 
made  this  yaer  at  tha  parsnodg 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meeting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  one 
March  the  second  1730/1  !Mr  Xathen  Wheler  modertor 
Joseph  Hale  was  chosen  dark  Asesors  chosen  for  ye  yaer 
ensueing  !Mr  Ebenzer  Steurd  Mr  Samuill  Beckenson  !Mr 
Thomas  Wicom  Bacon  Samuill  Moodey  ^fr  Joseph  Good- 
bridg  Colectors  Mr  John  Lull  Junier  ^Ir  Grashm  Frazer 
It  was  voted  att  saide  meetteing  that  the  precentee  will 
make  30  Rods  of  stone  walle  this  prasante  yaer 

Votd  that  !Mr  Isaack  Adams  Mr  Ebenzer  Stuert  and 
Mr  Xathinill  Burner  shood  be  a  commite  to  discors  with 
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a  commite  that  the  ould  parish  of  Rowley  shall  choose  to 
exchange  sum  famalies  with  our  parish  of  Byfilde 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabatence  of  Byfilde 
upon  May  ye  twelfe  1731  Mr  Benjamin  Parson  modara- 
tor 

1  Att  said  meetting  Mr  Josha  Boynton  was  chosen  an 
assessor  in  the  rome  of  Samuil  Moody  refuesing  to  sarve 

2  Voted  att  said  meetting  Mr  Ebnzer  Stuart  shall  go  to 
the  Genroll  Cort  to  answar  to  paticsson  put  in  to  said  Cort 
by  sum  of  the  parsich  and  byfild  and  sum  of  the  wasterly 
part  of  Rowly  att  the  Maye  sashons  in  1731  and  then  to 
uese  all  proper  menes  in  the  behalfe  of  the  prasenth  tall 
the  caes  is  ended 

3  It  was  votd  att  the  above  said  thatt  this  meetting  that 
is  now  bult  in  Byfild  or  anny  orther  meetting  Houes  that 
shall  be  bult  haer  after  bult  shall  not  be  sett  lower  in  Xew- 
bury  than  thers  stands  one  the  line  now 

Att  a  Lagll  meetting  of  the  Inhabnts  of  Byfild  one 
Septmber  ye  1731  Dacon  James  Chutte  was  choson  mood- 
rator  Insine  Thomas  Coleman  was  chosen  an  asesour  for 
the  prasent  yare  Votd  att  said  meetting  that  Mr  Eben 
Steuat  &  Joseph  Hale  shall  go  downe  to  the  Generell  Cort 
to  answer  to  a  petion  or  haer  the  Report  of  the  Comite  yt 
has  ben  to  vew  the  presecnt  and  to  put  in  a  memoerll  to 
said  Cort  if  ther  be  ocasion 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  October 
ye  seventh  1731  Dacon  Sameull  Moody  modertor  Voted 
att  said  meeting  Mr  Ebenzer  Steurt  acount  shall  be  alowed 
14-16-4  for  servis  don  att  cort  and  att  home  and  mony 
exspend  Votd  alls  that  Mr  Frazer  be  alowd  l-l-O-O  Votd 
that  Mr  Hazen  be  alowed  2-0-0-0  and  the  mony  paid  to 
Joseph  Hale  Votd  that  Joseph  Hale  be  alowd  for  going 
to  Boston  and  exspences  2-0-0  Votd  allso  att  said  meet¬ 
ing  that  Thomas  Coleman  and  Amos  Pillsbury  and  Joseph 
(Hale)  be  alowd  ten  shilins  per  man  for  exspences  &  time 
in  weighting  one  the  comitee  for  the  parish  l-l-O-O 

Att  a  Ligll  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfield  No¬ 
vember  ye  29  1731  Mr  Eben  Steuat  mooderator  (1)  Voted 
that  ^Ir  Amos  Pillsbury  Mr  Beniamin  Sticknv  Leftent 
Stephn  Longfalow  shall  be  a  commite  to  discors  with  the 
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Revnd  Mr  Hale  to  agree  with  Him  tow  find  him  salfe 
wood  and  repaeir  the  buildings  and  fancis 
2  Voted  att  said  meetting  the  meetting  houes  shall  be 
sated  &  thatt  Leftent  Xathinll  Dumer  Mr  Samueill  Dick- 
ason  Insine  Thomas  Coleman  Mr  Beniamin  Stickny  Mr 
Amos  Pillshuary  shall  be  a  commite  tow  sate  the  meeting 
house  Rule  for  satting  by  age  &  rates 

Hatt  a  Lagll  metting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  on  De- 
samber  .ye  13  1731  Insin  Coleman  mooderator  Voted  att 
said  meeting  that  the  preceint  woold  add  to  the  Revd  Mr 
Hales  salary  fiveteene  pounds  in  consideration  for  finding 
him  salfe  wood  for  this  present  yaer  insueing  that  is  for 
the  yaer  1732 

Att  a  Lagell  meeting  of  the  Inhabants  of  B.yfild  on 
March  ye  7  1731/2  Mr  Ebenzer  Stuart  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor  for  the  prasent  meetting  Joseph  Hale  was  chosen 
clarck  for  the  prasent  meeting  that  is  for  ye  .yaer  inseuing 
Assesers  as  fowleth  Captain  Jonathn  Bal.y  Captin  Abr- 
ham  Adams  Sargnt  Daniil  Tinny  Clark  David  Wood¬ 
man  Mr  Beniamin  Stickny  Collettors  John  Lull  and 
Garsham  Frazer 

Att  the  above  said  meetting  votd  that  the  presenth  will 
fance  the  burying  place  So  votd  .yt  shall  be  fencte  with 
ston  walle  three  foots  and  halfe  high  and  that  Captin  Baly 
and  Captin  Abrham  Adams  shall  be  a  commite  to  see  the 
woarck  done 

The  Assors  instructions  for  ye  yaer  1732  are  as  follow- 
eth  to  repeir  the  meetting  hous  parsonage  houes  &  barne 
allso  to  make  and  repaeir  all  out  side  fances  and  orchard 
feneses  belonging  to  ye  parsonage  and  to  warn  meeteings 
as  tha.ve  shall  think  fitt  allso  to  impl.y  sum  parson  to  ring 
the  bell  upon  all  nesary  ocations  allso  to  sweep  the  meeting 
hous  to  keep  it  clane  and  desent  allso  to  levey  what  mony 
is  or  maye  be  grantd  by  the  presinte  for  the  support  of  the 
ministre  upon  the  inhabartents  of  said  present  acording 
as  the  law  derects  and  allso  to  call  the  present  and  former 
collectors  to  an  acounte  and  to  demand  and  receiye  any 
mony  that  is  deu  to  the  precent  from  any  collector  or  col¬ 
lectors  or  any  other  parson  or  parsons  for  the  use  and 
acording  to  the  order  of  the  precint  and  the  prsent  Assess- 
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ors  are  haerbj  impowed  to  pursecut  as  the  law  dericts  any 
collectors  or  collector  or  any  other  parson  or  parsons  thatt 
shall  neglect  or  refues  to  paye  to  the  prscent  Assessers  or 
their  order  any  mony  that  is  deu  from  him  or  them  to  said 
prsente  Votd  and  pased  on  the  affairmative 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhahatence  of  the  pre- 
cints  of  Byfild  one  ye  twenty  second  day  of  K^ovember  1732 
Captin  Johanathen  Bayley  Mooderator  Yotd  that  Cap- 
tein  Johnathn  Baley  and  Captein  Abraham  Adames  shall 
be  aloud  fouer  pounds  nineteene  shilins  moony  for  buld- 
ing  ten  roods  &  third  part  of  rood  of  stonwall  about  the 
buring  plaes  Votd  they  woold  sate  the  meeting  houes 
Allso  voted  that  Insine  Coleman  shall  be  one  of  the 
commite  to  sate  the  meetting  House  and  Ebenezer  Stuart 
&:  Mr  Amos  Pillsbury  &  !^[r  John  Siurls  and  Mr  Beniamin 
Person  or  the  main  part  of  them  shall  agree  Voted  the 
rule  for  seting  shall  be  age  and  the  last  yaers  rate  and  this 
presant  yaers  rates 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabents  of  the  Precente 
of  Byfild  one  the  ninteenth  of  Desmber  1732  Insine  Thom¬ 
as  Coleman  moodertor  Voted  that  Beniamin  Pooer  shall 
have  eight  pounds  for  diging  a  well  att  the  parsonodg  He 
is  to  dige  to  sufficene  water  that  is  to  saye  three  foots  of 
water  and  to  stone  the  well  eight  foots  up  we  promising 
to  make  sum  halpe  in  stoning 

Votd  att  said  meetting  that  the  precent  will  take  of  one 
3d  part  of  the  precent  galleries  for  the  wiomen 
March  6  1732/3  Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inha- 
bants  of  Byfild  one  ^larch  6  1732/3  Capten  Abraham  Ad- 
dams  mooderator  Joseph  Hale  was  chossen  clarke  for 
yaer  enseuing  Assesers  namely  Mr  Josaiah  Smith  Mr 
Mathew  Deuty  Mr  John  Sirles  !Mr  Thomas  Perrin  Mr 
Garsham  Frazer  Collectors  Mr  Moses  Garish  Mr  Benia¬ 
min  Stickny  Junr  Mr  Moses  Girsh  refest  and  Mr  Edmond 
Goodbridg  chosen  in  his  rome  Voted  att  abvesaid  meett¬ 
ing  that  Beniamin  Pooer  shall  have  three  pounds  paid  him 
in  part  for  digging  the  parsnadg  well  Voted  allso  that 
Captin  Johnathen  Baley  and  Mr  Amos  Pillsbuery  shall 
joyne  with  a  commite  of  the  new  parish  to  run  a  line  be- 
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tweene  Jaradiah  Persons  lands  &  Xathinll  Hairimans  land 
to  Bradford  line 

Voted  that  Mr  Xathinll  Dummer  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes 
shall  pitson  to  the  out  parshes  in  Xewbery  to  sattell  the 
line  with  Byfild  parshs  Votd  att  the  March  meetting 
1732/3  that  ther  shall  be  an  InvoPis  taeken  of  the  Inha- 
bants  of  Byfild  to  propotion  the  minestreys  rate  by  for  ye 
yaer  insng 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  March 
the  21  1733  Insine  Thomas  Coleman  moodeator  Voted 
att  said  meetting  the  preceantt  will  make  twenty  five  roods 
of  stone  walle  this  present  yaer  one  the  parsnodg  beetwene 
Smith  and  the  parsnodg  sum  beetwene  !Mr  Dumrs  land 
said  parsnodg  Voted  that  the  asossors  shall  taek  caer  that 
said  walle  be  bult  and  raeis  moony  to  paye  for  said  walle 
Voted  and  past  one  the  afairmative  Voted  thatt  Mr  David 
Woodman  and  Barthlome  Person  shall  taek  caere  of  the 
woodland  in  the  wood  loots  in  Xewbuery  given  to  the  falls 
parish 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetteing  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  upon 
ye  15  October  1733  Insine  Coleman  mooderator  Voted 
that  the  Assossors  shall  agree  with  a  man  or  men  to  dig 
and  finnish  a  safichent  well  for  ye  Revernd  Mr  Hale 
Voted, and  paste  on  the  Avairmative 

Att  a  Lagell  meetteing  of  the  Inhabtence  of  Byfild  upon 
Xovember  ye  12  1733  Dacon  Samuell  Moody  mooderator 
Voted  att  said  meeting  that  the  severll  debts  oferd  shall  be 
aloued  Alls  voted  att  said  meetting  that  Beniamin  Pooer 
shall  have  alowed  him  five  pounds  for  woork  he  has  don  att 
the  parsnodg  well  all  radey  &  said  Pooer  is  tow  woorck  one 
said  well  att  fouer  shillns  pur  daye — the  precentee  finding 
paye  so  long  as  the  commite  shall  alow  of  or  see  caues  to 
imply  him  John  Sirlls  !Mathue  Deutrv  Commite 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetteing  of  the  In  Habents  of  the  parish 
of  Byfild  one  the  fifth  daye  of  !March  1734  !Mr  laasak 
Adams  was  chosen  moodertor  for  said  meeteing  Joseph 
Hale  was  chosen  clarke  for  the  yaer  insueing  Assossers 
Sargent  Stephen  Person  Sargent  Beniamin  Person  Mr 
Richard  Laten  Mr  Garsham  Frazer  Mr  Mooses  Hale 
Collectors  Sargent  Daeinll  Tenny  Mr  Andrew  Deuty 
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Voted  tliat  the  precent  will  mak  ye  remainder  of  the 
ston  wall  beetwene  Mr  Smith  and  the  parsnodg  this  pre- 
sant  yaer  Votd  thatt  the  Instrucktions  voted  in  1733 
shall  be  the  same  for  this  prsent  yaer  1734 

Att  a  Lagell  metteing  of  the  Inhabents  of  Byfild  Oc¬ 
tober  ye  15  1734  Dacon  Samiuell  Moody  moodertor  Mr 
Samiell  Dickason  Mr  Abrham  (Adams)  with  Mr  Amos 
Pillsbuary  wich  was  in  befoer  to  be  a  commite  to  run  the 
line  betwene  Byfild  and  Mr  Chandles  parshis  Voted  that 
the  parshis  will  sele  one  roome  over  had  of  the  parsnodg 
houes  Voted  that  Isathen  Wheler  Juner  may  didg  in  ye 
parsnodg  for  oer  paying  the  valy  of  it  to  the  parsh  Mr 
David  Woodman  and  Dacon  Chute  to  over  see  that  afaer 
Hatt  a  Lagell  meetteing  of  the  Inhabatence  of  Byfild 
one  the  forth  of  March  1734/5  Mr  laasac  Adames  was 
chosen  moodertor  for  said  metteing  Joseph  Hale  chosen 
Clark  for  the  yaer  inseuing  Assosears  for  the  yaer  in- 
seuing  Dacon  Samuill  Moodey  Corptin  John  Baly  Sargnt 
Joseph  Goodgridg  Mr  Moses  Hale  Sargnt  Betholoueme 
Person  Collectors  Mr  Joseph  Garish  Mr  Thomas  Lull 
Voted  that  the  pariash  will  make  twenty  roods  of  ston 
walle  this  present  yaer  Voted  thaye  will  exchange  an 
acoer  of  land  with  the  Revernd  Mr  Moses  Hale  wich  Mr 
Hale  has  in  the  persnoge  for  an  acor  of  land  laying  -joine- 
ing  to  Josaiah  Smiths  land  Voted  that  Insine  Thomas 
Colman  Captain  Abrham  Aadames  and  !Mr  John  Sirles 
shall  be  a  commite  to  manige  the  afaeir  above  said  and 
bring  in  report  to  the  nex  meeting  Votd  att  ye  above  said 
meetting  thatt  ye  parish  will  give  the  Revend  Mr  Hale 
thirty  five  pounds  for  this  yaer  inseuing  mooer  than  he  had 
the  last  yaere  Votd  and  past  one  the  affermative  Voted 
att  said  meetteing  that  the  assors  instructions  shall  be  as 
thaye  was  the  last  yaer 

Att  a  Lagll  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  one 
March  ye  3d  1736  Mr  Samuill  Dickason  mooderator  for 
said  meetten  Joseph  Hale  chosen  dark  for  the  yaer  en- 
sueing  Assesossors  for  the  prsent  yaer  Sargent  Benimin 
Pooer  Mr  Elizer  Burbank  Mr  Timothy  Jackman  Mr 
Burbank  releste  and  Captin  Abrham  Adamms  chosen  in 
his  rome 
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Colletors  for  the  ensuing  yaer  Mr  Joseph  Gairsh  ^Ir 
Joseph  Danford  Void  that  the  precent  will  mak  twenty 
rods  of  ston  walle  this  prsent  yaer  ye  assesors  to  see  the 
wall  dun  The  instruction  that  was  the  last  yaer  is  votd 
for  the  prsent  yaer  Ye  3  of  March  1736  the  above  me- 
tiond  assessors  and  collectors  wear  sworne  to  their  ofRsoses 
by  me  Joseph  Hale  Clark  for  Byfild 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfield  Aprill 
ye  5  1736  ^Ir  Ebenzer  Steurt  mooderator  Voted  that 
the  parsih  will  give  the  Revernd  Mr  Hale  thirty  five 
pounds  as  he  had  the  last  vaer  wich  makes  the  hole  salary 
150 

a  commite  choson  to  give  a  dede  to  Mr  Hale  and  to  tak 
a  dede  of  Mr  Hale  of  one  acheor  of  land  in  the  parsnodg 
the  Commite  Captn  Abrham  Adams  Mr  Samuill  Dicka- 
son  choson  for  that  sarvis 

Att  a  Lagell  meeting  of  the  Inhabatence  of  Byfild  one 
March  the  3d  1736/7  Dacon  James  Chute  modertor  Jo¬ 
seph  Hale  was  choson  clarke  for  the  present  yaer  Aseso- 
erses  for  the  prasent  yaer  ]\Ir  Joseph  Grish  Mr  Samiell 
Xorthen  Mr  Elizer  Burbank  Mr  David  Woodman  Mr 
Samiell  Junit  Collectors  Mr  Richard  Steurt  Mr  John 
Sirles  and  swornd  by  me  Joseph  Hale  Clark  for  byfild 
parish 

Voted  att  above  said  meetting  the  pairsh  will  give  ye 
Revenid  Mr  Hale  the  thirty  five  pounds  as  he  have  had  of 
ye  tow  yaers  paste  this  prasent  yaere  Voted  allso  theye 
will  make  twenty  rods  of  ston  wall  this  prasent  yaer 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  July 
7  1737  Insine  Coleman  modator  Voted  that  Instructions 
wich  was  in  1736  shall  be  for  this  present  yaer  1737  Att 
abovesd  meetting  Mr  Edmond  Goodbridg  was  chosen  col¬ 
lector  for  this  present  yaer  for  byfild  in  the  rome  of  Mr 
Richard  Seuert 

Att  a  Lagell  metting  of  the  In  Habants  of  Byfild  Oc¬ 
tober  ye  tenth  1737  Mr  Amos  Pillsbuary  chosen  moodertor 
Voted  att  above  said  theye  will  digd  out  the  walB®  wich 
was  last  dug  and  stone  it  up  againe  Voted  thatt  the  pre- 

13  Although  spelled  “wall,”  it  is  apparent  that  the  clerk 
is  referring  to  the  well. 
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sent  asesosers  shall  do  the  wall  above  meshent  or  imply  a 
man  or  men  to  digd  and  finnish  said  wall 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetten  of  the  Inhabents  of  Bj’fild  Jan- 
auer^"  ye  24  1737 /8  Mr  Amoss  Pillsbuary  moodertor  for 
said  metting  Voted  Mr  Joseph  Goodbridg  choses  collector 
for  this  prasent  yaer  1737  in  the  rome  of  Mr  Edmond 
Goodbridg  desest 

Aatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  March 
ye  7  1737/8  Insine  Coleman  was  chosen  moodertoer  for 
said  meten  Joseph  Hale  chosen  parsih  dark  for  this  prsant 
yaer  Asseseors  for  this  yaer  Mr  Amos  Pillsbuary  Mr 
Joseph  Garish  Mr  Joseph  Noyes  Mr  Samueill  Juitt  Mr 
Josiah  Plummer  Sargnt  Joseph  Goodbridg  Mr  Samueill 
Northen  Collecters  for  1738 

Att  the  March  meetting  in  1738  Voted  theye  will 
making  twelve  rods  of  stone  wall  this  present  year  Voted 
that  the  Asesors  shall  exchang  fance  with  Mr  Hale  that  is 
to  mak  sum  for  him  for  that  he  has  made  Allso  to  take 
down  the  tarrit  and  rapaer  the  meetting  hous  and  mak  a 
place  for  the  bell  and  hang  the  bell  againe  Voted  the 
parish  will  give  the  Reverend  Mr  Hale  the  thirty  five 
pounds  this  prasent  yaer  as  he  has  had  sum  yaeres  paste 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  ye  Inhabiants  of  Byfild  one 
March  ye  6  1738/9  Samueill  Moodey  Esqur  moodertor 
Joseph  Hale  chosen  dark  for  ye  yaer  inseuing  Assesors 
for  this  yaer  Insine  Thomas  Coleman  Mr  Moses  Whaler 
Mr  Anoch  Dole  Mr  Mathew  Deuty  Mr  Moses  Gerish 
Collectors  Mr  Beniamin  Woodman  Mr  Samuill  Pooer 
Votd  tbe  parish  will  make  twenty  rods  of  ston  walle  one 
the  parsoneg  this  prasent  yaer  Voted  att  above  said 
meetteing  that  the  parish  will  give  to  the  Revemd  Mr  Hale 
twenty  pounds  mooer  this  presant  yaer  than  they  gave  the 
laste  yaer  wich  makes  one  undred  and  seventy  pounds 

Att  a  Lagell  meeteing  of  the  Inhabatance  of  Byfild  one 
March  the  fourth  1739/40  Dacon  Samuill  Moodey  moder¬ 
ator  Joseph  Hale  Clarke  for  the  presant  yaer  Asseseors 
chosen  Sargnt  Nathen  Whaeler  Juner  Mr  Jadadiah  Per¬ 
son  Mr  Moses  Hale  Leftent  Stephn  Person  Mr  Josha 
Noyes  Colloctors  Mr  Benjamin  Woodman  Mr  Abrham 
Browne 
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Voted  att  said  meeting  that  the  parish  will  give  the 
Kevemd  Mr  Hale  ten  pounds  mooer  then  he  had  last  yaer 
wich  maks  one  hundred  and  eighttev  pounds  with  the  five- 
teene  pounds  for  wood  Voted  and  past  one  the  aformative 
Allso  voted  att  said  meeting  that  the  Assosors  shall  make 
twenty  rods  of  ston  wall  one  the  parsoneg  this  prasant  yaer 
Allso  voted  that  the  Instroctions  was  last  yaer  shall  be  the 
same  this  yaer  with  this  addishon  that  the  assosors  shall 
bring  their  acount  of  the  charg  thay  exspend  one  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  parsnog  and  laye  it  befoar  the  parish  att  a 
parish  meeting  to  be  alowed  by  the  parish 

Att  a  Lagell  meeting  of  the  In  Habtene  of  Byfild  one 
Desmber  11  1740  Mr  Joseph  Xoyes  mooderator  Votd 
that  Mr  Hale  shall  be  aloud  for  bulding  the  leetle  chinny 
in  the  paler  Voted  that  Samuell  Pooer  and  Abrham  Browne 
be  alowd  eighten  pounds  for  shingling  the  parsnodg  houes 
Votd  that  Mr  Joseph  Ifoyes  be  alowed  for  making  20  roods 
stone  wall 

Att  a  Lagell  meeteing  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  one 
March  ye  3d  1740/1  Dacon  Samuill  Moodey  moodartor 
Joseph  Hale  was  choson  dark  Coolloctors  Mr  Garshm 
Frazer  Sargnt  Timothy  Jackman  Asossors  Mr  Andrew 
Deuty  Mr  Samuil  Pooer  Captin  Benjamin  Person  Dacon 
James  Chute  Leftent  Stephn  Longfallow  Voted  thaye 
will  give  the  Revernd  Mr  Hale  the  same  salary  he  had  the 
laste  yaer  wich  wass  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  he 
finding  him  salfe  fier  wood  Voted  and  past  one  the  afair- 
mitive  Voted  thay  will  make  fiveteene  rods  of  stone  walle 
this  prasent  yaere 

Apirll  13  1741  Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  In  Ha- 
bants  of  Byfild  Dacon  James  Chute  moodartor  Voted  that 
they  will  buld  a  pound  Mr  John  Sirlls  and  Mr  Hathinll 
Dummer  shall  be  a  commite  to  agree  with  a  man  or  men  to 
buld  said  pound 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabnts  of  Byfild  one 
March  the  second  day  1741/2  Captin  Abrahm  Adams 
mooderator  for  said  meetteing  Joseph  Hale  Clarke  for 
the  present  yaer  Assessosers  for  the  present  yaer  Insine 
John  Baly  Insine  Joseph  Gerish  Dacon  James  Chutt 
Collectors  for  this  yaer  Sargnt  Timothy  Jackman  Mr 
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Gershm  Frazer  Voted  thaye  will  ^ive  the  Revernd  Mr 
Hale  one  hundred  and  eighty  180  pounds  for  tha  yaer  in- 
suing  as  he  had  the  last  yaer  Voted  that  thay  will  give 
ye  Revd  Mr  Hale  ten  pounds  for  that  exterordany  charg 
for  the  lectors  for  tha  yaer  past 

Voted  allso  that  thaye  will  make  tha  remainder  of  the 
ston  this  yaer  about  the  parsnodg  all  tha  abovsd  votes 
vote  and  paste  one  tha  atfermative  The  respective  ofisers 
took  their  respective  ofhes  attest  Joseph  Hale  pairsh 
Clark 

July  ye  firste  1742  Att  a  Lagell  meetteing  of  the  In- 
habants  of  Byfild  Mr  Samuill  Dixkason  moodator  Voted 
att  the  above  said  meetting  that  they  will  latt  the  Revernd 
Mr  Moses  Hale  have  twenty  rods  of  land  that  is  to  saye 
one  halfe  quater  of  an  ocor  of  land  att  the  southwest  corner 
of  parsnodg  land  joyneing  to  the  High  waye  and  to  Mr 
Josiha  Smiths  land  Voted  allso  that  Captin  Abraham 
Adams  and  Insine  John  Baly  shall  be  a  commite  to  laye 
oute  the  above  said  land  to  the  above  said  Hale  and  to  give 
the  above  said  Hale  a  deede  of  the  above  said  land  in  the 
behalfe  of  the  said  parish  of  Byfild  Voted  and  paste  one 
the  afermtive 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  one 
Desmber  28  1742  Dacon  Samuell  Moody  modertor  It 
was  voted  att  said  meetteing  thatt  Samueill  Juitt  shall  be 
aloud  fourteene  pounds  six  shillns  for  making  stone  wall 
this  prasent  yaer  and  the  Glazers  bill  be  alowd  and  the 
darks  ten  shillins  and  Dacon  Chuts  and  Mr  Baleys  days 
woork  Votd  att  the  above  said  meeting  the  parish  will 
give  as  gratis  to  the  Revernd  Mr  Hale  twenty  pound  for 
the  prsent  yaer  ould  tenner  mooer  then  was  voted  att  ^farch 
meeting  Voted  and  paste  one  tha  afarmative 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  Byfild  ^larch 
ye  1  1742/3  Mr  Samueill  Dickason  was  chosen  moodertor 
for  the  prasent  meeteing  Joseph  Hale  was  chosen  clarke 
for  tha  yaer  ensuing  Aseseors  Insin  Joseph  Gerish  In¬ 
sine  John  Baly  Mr  David  Person  Colloctors  Josha  Xoyes 
ifr  Richard  Steurt  Voted  att  above  said  meetting  that  they 
will  give  tha  Revd  ^Ir  Hale  tow  hundred  pounds  this  yaer 
ensuing  ould  tenner  besids  that  parsnodg  Voted  and  past 
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one  je  afarmtive  The  above  said  offisers  sworne  attest 
Joseph  Hale  parish  dark 

Hatt  a  Lagell  meettening  of  the  Inhabnts  of  Byfild  one 
Dasmber  1  1743  Mr  Samueill  Uickason  chosen  mooder- 
ator 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  tha  Inhabants  of  Byfild  one 
Janarery  the  ninth  1743/4  Dacon  James  Chute  moodera- 
tor  Voted  thaye  will  give  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
tha  funerll  of  tha  Revernd  Mr  Hale  desaste  ould  tenner 
Voted  and  paste  one  tha  afirmetive  Voted  that  tha  Da- 
cons  and  Leftent  Xorthen  shall  look  all  and  take  care  to 
supply  tha  pulpit  for  tha  prasente  that  is  untell  March 
meetting 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  tha  Inhabants  of  Byfild  Fab- 
uary  23  1743/4  !^^r  Ebenezer  Stuert  mooderator  Voted 
that  the  Revernd  Mr  Wigilsworth  Mr  Warin  Mr  Juit 
and  Mr  Chandler  and  the  Revd  Mr  Barnet  Xewtowne 
Newbuary  aer  apinted  to  carring  the  woorke  of  the  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  Voted  att  the  above  said  meeting  that 
the  one  hundred  pounds  voted  one  Januery  9  1743/4  for 
the  fuenerll  of  the  Revd  ^Ir  Hale  oner  late  pasteur  desaste 
shall  be  raised  or  laid  this  prasent  yaer  by  tha  prasent 
asesoers 

Att  a  Lagall  meeting  of  the  Inhabants  of  the  jiarsh  of 
Byfild  one  March  ye  5th  1743/4  Mr  Ebenzer  Steurt 
mooderator  Joseph  Hale  dark  for  the  yaer  insuing  Att 
a  Lagel  meeting  of  the  Inhabants  of  the  parish  of  Byfild 
lawfully  quaralifid  for  voutiug  as  the  Law  directs  one 
March  ye  5th  1743/4  then  asmbld  Mr  Ebenzer  Stuert  was 
chosen  moodartor  for  said  meetting  Joseph  Hale  was  chos¬ 
en  Clark  for  the  yaer  ensuing.  Assesers  for  the  yaer  en¬ 
suing  Captin  Joseph  Garish  Insine  John  Baly  Mr  John 
Sirlls  Collocttors  for  ye  yaer  ensuing  !Mr  Josha  Xoyes 
and  Mr  Richard  Steurt  Voted  att  said  meeting  thatt  the 
prsand  asosors  shall  tack  Caere  of  the  parsnodg  to  latt  it 
out  or  part  of  it  as  thay  shall  see  cases  Votd  that  the 
asessors  instrucktions  shall  be  as  thay  was  the  last  yaer 
the  above  said  vots  all  past  one  the  afirmative  Voted  that 
Mr  John  Sirls  be  aded  to  Mr  Lowflow  and  Mr  Xathen 
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Whaler  to  discorse  with  the  tow  minsters  tha  parish  orderd 
then  tow  ^Ir  Moses  Hale^^  and  Mr  Moses  Pai’sons 

The  res]>ective  ofiseors  chosen  for  the  yaer  insuin<r  the 
asessors  tock  their  othes  to  their  offiss  thay  waer  chosin  tow 
befoer  me  Joseph  Hale  parish  Clark  and  the  Collectors 
tock  their  othes  iu  the  respective  townes  thay  belonft  tow 
and  I  my  salfe  tock  my  othe  befoer  Justis  Rolfe  tow  the 
offis  of  parish  Clark  in  Bytild 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  church'^*  and  parish  of  By- 
fild  upon  Apirill  ye  13  1744  Mr  Ebenzer  Steurt  mooder- 
ator  for  said  meeting  was  chose  by  a  claer  vote  the 
church  and  parish  being  asambld  togather  voted  to  give  ^Ir 
Moses  Parsons^**  of  Glosistor  a  calle  to  be  our  minister  and 
pastuer  and  it  paste  the  afarmitive  with  a  grate  Majarty 
Allso  voted  tow  add  to  the  commity  chosen  by  the  church 
Mr  Samuill  Dickason  and  Mr  John  Sirlls  to  apply  to  Mr 
Moses  Parsons  for  an  answar 

Att  a  Lagel  meetting  of  the  parish  by  Byfild  upon  Aprill 
the  twenteh  seventh  1744  Mr  Samuill  Dickason  mooder- 
tor  Voted  that  we  will  give  to  ^Ir  !Moses  Parson  for  his 
yaerly  salery  so  long  as  he  caryes  on  the  woork  of  the 
ministery  in  this  place  tow  hundred  and  fivety  pounds 
ould  tenner  yaerly  besides  the  prffits  and  privlidgs  of  the 
parsonge  Voted  and  paste  on  the  affermative 

IMr  Abrahm  Adames  and  Benj  Plumer  enterd  their 
descent  againste  the  vote  abve  rittein 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  ye  hole  parish  of  Byfild  one 
Maye  the  twenty  first  1744  !Mr  Ebenzer  Stuert  mooder- 
tor  the  parish  being  mett  to  gather  voted  that  thaye  do 
concur  with  the  church  in  the  ordaing  of  ^fr  !Moses  Par¬ 
sons  of  Glocestor  upon  the  twenty  first  day  of  June  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  above  riten  the  churches  sant  to  aer  as 

14  Of  Rowley,  later  (1732)  minister  at  the  2nd  Church 
Newbury.  (Now  West  Newbury)  It  was  he  who  was  severely 
criticized  by  some  of  his  parishioners  for  wearinsj  a  wipf. 

13  The  first  instance  noted  of  the  church  and  parish  meet¬ 
ing  together. 

16  The  second  minister,  ordained  .Tune  21.  1744,  served  un¬ 
til  his  death,  December  14,  1783.  As  the  owner  of  three  slaves, 
including  the  renowned  Violet,  he  was  denounced  by  some,  in¬ 
cluding  Deacon  Benjamin  Colman,  who  became  so  outspoken 
that  he  was  removed  from  office  for  a  time  until  he  made  apol¬ 
ogies.  (A  few  years  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons’  death.) 
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flowes  the  three  churchis  of  Glosester  Mr  Whip^hts  Mr 
Jaques  Mr  Bradstreets  Mr  Wigelworth  Mr  Worthen  of 
Wenham  and  the  second  and  the  fourth  church  of  Newbra- 
rv  Mr  Barnets  and  Mr  Johnsons  and  the  tow  churches  of 
Rouelj  Mr  Juits  and  Mr  Chandlers  Voted  that  Dacon 
Samuill  Moodey  and  Mr  John  Sirlls  tack  caer  to  provide 
enteinment  for  the  minsters  and  mesengers  Voted  that  Mr 
Garsham  Frazer  shall  have  twelve  pounds  ould  tenner  for 
which  he  is  to  provide  a  hansum  entenment  for  alle  scolers 
and  gentelemn  that  shall  coume  to  his  houes  that  daye 
Voted  that  Laften  Stephn  Lowngflo  Laftent  Nathinll 
Dummer  Captin  Joseph  Garsish  be  a  commite  to  send  let¬ 
ters  to  invite  the  severll  churchis  above  mentioned  to  cary 
un  the  woork  of  the  ordaynation  above  mentioned  the  votes 
above  mentioned  all  paste  on  the  afirmative 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabents  of  the  parish  of 
Byfild  !Vovmber  14  1744  Mr  Ebenzer  Steurt  was  chosen 
moodertor  for  said  meetting  to  alow  parish  debts  Voted 
to  alow  Garshm  Frazer  for  hording  of  Calub  Moodey 
fiveteene  shillns  0-15-0  Voted  to  alow  Calub  Moodey  fore 
pounds  for  woork  dun  to  tha  parsnadg  House  4-00-0  Voted 
to  alow  Dacon  Samueill  Moodey  and  Mr  John  Sirlls  twen¬ 
ty  seven  pound  seven  shillen  27-07-00  Alowed  Mr  John 
Sirls  mooer  one  pound  for  going  to  Cappan^’^  01-00-00 
Voted  to  alow  Garshm  Frizer  for  providg  for  the  ordana- 
tion  twelve  pounds  12-00-00  To  alow  Thomas  Smith  eleven 
shillns  00-11-00  To  alow  Mr  Sirlls  for  tanding  the  masons 
and  tanding  the  houes  one  pound  sevn  shns  01-07-00 
Voted  to  alow  Mr  Longfalow  for  going  to  Cappan  01-00-00 
Allso  to  Nathin  Whaler  going  to  Cappan  01-00-00  Voted 
to  give  Mr  ^Moses  Hale  twenty  fouer  ]X)unds  for  praching 
six  dayes  24-00-00  Voted  att  above  said  meeting  to  alow 
for  mending  the  glas  and  lime  for  the  parsond  houes  and 
blaksmiths  bill  and  orther  acounts  wich  the  men  wher  not 
att  the  metting  to  bring  in  their  acounts  all  the  acounts 
above  voted  and  past  one  the  afirmetive 

Att  a  Lagell  meetting  of  the  Inhabants  of  the  parish 
of  Byfild  one  March  the  fifth  1744/5  Mr  Ebenezer  Steurt 
was  chosen  mooderator  for  the  prasent  meetting  Joseph 

17  Cape  Ann ! 
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Hale  was  chosen  clarke  for  the  prasente  yaer  Assessors 
Mr  John  Sirlls  and  Captin  Garish  and  Mr  John  Baly  Mr 
Josha  Noyes  and  Mr  Richard  Steurte  was  chosen  collectors 
for  the  prasente  yaer  voted  att  above  said  meettinpr  that 
the  Revmd  Mr  Moses  Parsons  yaer  shall  begin  anuely 
from  the  first  daye  of  March  and  so  to  continue  from  yaer 
to  yaer  so  long  as  ocasion  shall  be  Yotd  att  said  meetting 
thaye  will  give  alow  Mr  Moses  Hale  twlve  pounds  mooer 
for  three  days  praching  mooar  thn  was  aloued  befoer 
Voted  allso  to  fence  the  yard  befoer  the  parsnodg  house  as 
it  ueste  to  be  fanced  Voted  that  the  Asessers  instuc- 
tions  shall  be  as  thaye  waer  the  last  yaer  Voted  and  paste 
one  the  affarmitive 

At  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  ye  Parish  of 
Byfield  December  the  31  1745 — At  the  above  said  meet¬ 
ing  ^Ir  Nathan  Wheeler  was  chosen  moderator.  Also  at 
sd  meeting  it  was  voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr  Moses 
Parsons  two  Hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  old  Tenor  for  the 
year  Past :  also  at  sd  meeting  there  was  Eighteen  Pounds 
and  ten  pence  old  tenor  allowed  to  sundry  Persons  for 
sundry  particulars  done  for  the  sd  parish  in  the  year  past. 
Also  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Nathaniel  Dummer  Samuel  Dick¬ 
inson  and  Samuel  Jewett  was  chosen  a  committy  to  view 
the  Parsonage  House  and  to  make  Report  concerning  the 
same  at  the  next  Parish  meeting. 

January  the  14,  1745/6  At  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  the  sd  meeting  Mr 
Ebenezer  Stuart  was  chosen  moderator :  also  at  sd  meet¬ 
ing  John  Bailey  was  chosen  Clerk  and  sworn,  also  at 
sd  meeting  it  was  Put  to  vote  to  see  if  it  were  the  minds 
of  the  sd  Inhabitants  to  Repare  the  old  meeting  house  as 
it  now  stands  and  it  Past  in  the  Negitive:  also  at  sd 
meeting  it  was  put  to  vote  to  see  if  it  were  the  minds  of 
the  sd  Inhabitants  to  Bild  an  adition  to  sd  Meeting  House 
and  it  Past  in  the  Negitive:  also  at  the  above  sd  meeting: 
it  was  put  to  vote  to  see  if  it  were  the  minds  of  the  sd 
Inhabitants  to  Buld  a  new  Meeting  House  Fifty  six  feet 
long  and  Forty  five  feet  wide:  as  near  whear  the  old  meet- 

18  A  very  neat  penman.  His  many  carefully  written  pages 
are  a  joy  to  the  reader. 
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ing  house  stands  as  can  be  with  conveniance:  and  it  past 
in  the  affirmitive:  also  at  sd  meeting  Thomas  Colman 
Richard  Dole  Joseph  Gerrish  Samuel  Dickinson  Stephen 
Longfellow  Ebenezer  Stuart  and  John  Bailey  was  Chosen 
a  Committy  to  Disscorce  with  such  work  men  as  they  shall 
think  Propper  and  conveniant  to  see  who  will  apear  and 
undre  take  to  Buld  a  fleeting  House  for  the  Inhabitants  of 
sd  Parish  upon  the  Easiest  and  most  Reasonablest  terms: 
and  to  make  Report  of  the  same  at  the  ajurnment  of  sd 
meeting.  The  above  said  meeting  it  a  iurned  by  a  vote  to 
the  28  Day  of  January  Currant  at  two  a  Clock  in  the  after 
noon  at  the  Meeting  House  in  sd  Parish.  The  Inhabitants 
of  sd  Byfield  being  assembled  to  gether  at  the  time  and 
place  above  mentioned  did  then  and  their  vote  that  the 
present  assessors  of  sd  Parish  shall  levey  and  asses  a  tax 
of  one  Hundred  Pounds  in  old  tenor  upon  the  Inhabitant 
of  sd  Parish  in  a  Particular  Rate  by  it  self  for  Mr  Benj 
Woodman  to  Provide  Stuff  withall  in  order  to  Buld  the 
above  sd  Meeting  House :  at  the  sd  meeting  it  Avas  voted 
that  the  assessors  that  are  chosen  at  the  next  annuel  meet¬ 
ing  in  ^larch  shall  Levey  and  asses  a  tax  of  one  Hundred 
Pounds  in  old  tenor  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  sd  Parish: 
which  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  under  taker  or  under 
takers  of  the  afore  sd  meeting  house  at  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  next  or  at  the  time  when  the  sd  meeting  house  shall  be 
Raisd :  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  tAA'o  Hundred 
Pounds  in  old  tenor  shall  be  laid  in  a  Rate  by  the  assessors 
of  sd  Parish  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  forty 
and  seA’en :  w’hich  money  is  to  be  Paid  to  Benj  Woodman 
and  Richard  Stuart  at  the  compleating  of  the  sd  meeting 
house:  also  at  the  sd  meeting  Richard  Dole  Thomas  Col¬ 
man  and  John  Bailey  Avas  im]X)werd  to  enter  into  artcles 
of  agreement  with  Benj  Woodman  and  Richard  Stuart  in 
the  Behalf  of  the  sd  Inhabitants  to  oblige  the  sd  Woodman 
and  Stuart  in  every  Particular  to  fullfill  what  they  have 
under  taken  as  to  Bidding  and  compleating  of  a  meeting 
house  for  the  sd  Inhabitants :  and  to  become  obligd  to 
them  in  Behalf  of  the  sd  Inhabitants  so  far  as  shall  be 
thought  sufficient  for  there  security,  also  at  sd  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  Benj  Woodman  shall  have  the  Avhole  of  the 
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old  meeting  house  after  the  new  meetinjr  house  is  corn- 
pleated,  Excepting  any  Particular  Grants  that  may  he 
found  there  in :  Besides  the  four  Hundred  Pounds  in  old 
tenor  that  is  before  nientiond  and  the  Pew  Roome  upon 
the  Lower  floor,  the  minister  Pew  only  Excepted:  for 
his  Bilding  and  compleating  a  new  meeting  house  for  sd 
Inhabitants  according  to  agreement 

At  the  afore  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  Mr  Benj 
Woodman  shall  have  Libberty  a  month  or  two  Before  the 
new  meeting  house  is  compleated  to  make  use  of  such  stuff 
that  is  of  the  inside  of  the  old  meeting  house  as  shall  be 
counted  sufficent  by  the  sd  committy  to  finish  any  part  of 
the  new  house:  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  voted  that  the 
East  End  of  the  new  meeting  house  shall  stand  square 
with  the  East  End  of  the  Present  ^Meeting  House,  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  sd  House  at  the  Back  Side. 

March  the  4,  1745/6  At  a  Legall  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  at  sd  meeting  Cap  Jo¬ 
seph  Gerrish  was  chosen  moderator:  also  at  sd  meeting 
John  Bailey  was  chosen  Parish  Clerk  and  Sworn :  also 
at  sd  meeting  Dea  Samuel  Moody  Xathan  Wheeler  and 
John  Bailey  was  chosen  assessors  for  the  ensuing  year: 
also  at  sd  meeting  Joshua  Xoyes  and  Richard  Stuart  was 
chosen  colectors  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the  assessors  and 
colectors  was  sworn,  immediately  after  they  were  chosen 
by  the  Clerk.  At  sd  meeting  David  Pearson  Richard 
Dole  and  Samuel  Poor  was  chosen  a  commity  to  Draw  a 
Plan  for  the  form  of  a  steple  and  to  see  how  cheep  they 
can  have  it  Bult  and  to  make  Report  concerning  the  same 
at  the  a  jurnment  of  sd  meeting:  it  was  voted  that  the 
assessors  shall  have  the  same  instructions  as  they  have  had 
heretofore  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  above  sd  meeting  is 
a  jurned  by  a  vote  to  ye  18  day  of  ^larch  Currant  at  three 
a  clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  meeting  house  in  sd  Parish 
The  Inhabitants  of  sd  Byfield  Being  assembled  together 
at  the  time  and  Place  Before  mentioned  and  it  was  then 
and  their  put  to  vote  to  see  if  it  were  the  minds  of  the  sd 
Inhabitants  to  Buld  a  Seple  to  the  new  meeting  house  from 
the  ground  pinning  to  hang  the  bell  in  and  it  past  in  the 
afiinnitive  also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon  and 
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voted  by  the  sd  Inhabitants  to  Rais  one  Hundred  Pounds 
in  old  tenor  to  b<i  laid  in  the  next  Parish  Rate  by  the 
present  assessors,  which  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Per¬ 
son  or  Persons  that  Doth  under  take  to  Buld  the  ahoye 
mentioned  steaple  at  the  time  Avhen  it  shall  he  Raisd: 
also  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Stephen  Longfellow  !Mr  John  Sorl 
Mr  Richard  Dole  Mr  David  Pearson  and  Samuel  Poor 
was  chosen  a  committy  to  see  who  wdll  appear  and  under 
take  to  Buld  the  Before  mentioned  steeple  which  is  to  be 
of  sutible  dementions  in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  the 
sd  house:  cheapest  and  upon  the  most  Reasonablest  terms: 
and  sd  committy  of  the  mayger  part  of  them  are  by  the  sd 
Inhabitants  impowrd  to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement 
with  the  Person  or  Persons  that  shall  undertake  to  Buld 
the  above  sd  steeple  cheapest  and  upon  the  best  terms  for 
sd  Inhabitants, 

May  the  22,  1746  at  a  Legall  Meeting  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Parish  of  By  field,  at  sd  meeting  Mr  Is’athaniel 
Dummer  was  chosen  moderator,  at  the  sd  meeting  it  was 
yoted  that  the  assessors  of  sd  Parish  shall  levey  a  tax  by 
the  inyoice  that  was  last  taken  in  sd  Parish  in  order  to 
Raise  the  Two  Hundred  Pounds  in  old  tenor  that  was 
granted  by  sd  Inhabitants  to  be  paid  at  the  time  when  the 
new  Meeting  House  and  steple  is  Raisd  to  those  men  that 
have  under  taken  to  Buld  the  same,  also  at  the  afore  sd 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  committy  that  agreed  with 
Dea  James  Chewte  and  his  son  Daniel  Chewte  to  Buld  a 
steple  to  hang  the  Bell  in  shall  take  care  that  sd  steple  be 
under  Pind 

June  the  16,  1746:  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Parish  of  Byfield :  at  sd  meeting  John  Sari  was  chos¬ 
en  moderator:  also  at  sd  meeting  Beni  Poor  David  Pear¬ 
son  and  Stephen  Pearson  was  chosen  to  take  care  that  there 
were  Rocks  Enoughf  Seasonably  Hailed  to  under  pin  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  new  Meeting  House — also 
at  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon  and  voted  Mr  Benjamin 
Colman  shall  have  twenty  five  Pounds  old  tenor  paid  him 
by  sd  Parish  he  makeing  suffiissint  provission  both  as  to 
meat  and  dfink  for  as  many  men  as  are  imploid  in  Raising 
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the  sd  meeting  house  which  is  Recoud  not  to  exceed  sixty 
or  seventy 

June  ye  24,  1746  Whereas  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Par¬ 
ish  of  Byfield  at  a  meeting  bearing  date  from  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  January  1745  then  voted  to  buld  a  new  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  to  sit  the  sd  meeting  house  at  the  north  side 
of  the  old  meeting  house  on  the  Buring  Place  and  by 
reason  of  sickness  the  Parish  Clerk  was  not  at  the  afore  sd 
meeting:  and  therefore  there  was  no  Parish  Book  present 
and  it  apears  by  the  sd  Book  that  there  was  a  vote  past  in 
sd  Parish  in  the  year  1731 :  that  the  present  meeting  house 
or  any  other  meeting  house  that  should  hereafter  be  bult 
in  sd  Parish  shall  not  be  carred  further  into  Isewbury  then 
this  now  stands  which  is  here  perfixt  on  the  line,  and  it  also 
apears  by  sd  Book  that  the  land  adjoning  to  the  north  side 
of  the  old  meeting  house  is  apropriated  for  a  Buring  Place 
in  sd  Parish, 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Byfield  being  regulerly 
assembled  to  gether  on  the  24  day  of  June  1746 :  did  then 
make  choys  of  Deacon  Sanuel  Moody  for  a  Moderrator  for 
sd  meeting :  also  at  the  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon  and 
voted  to  erect  and  sit  up  the  new  Meeting  House  in  the 
Place  where  the  old  meeting  house  stands :  the  Back  side 
of  sd  house  to  stand  four  or  five  feet  further  to  the  north 
then  the  Back  Side  of  the  old  meeting  house  stands,  and  so 
to  extend  as  much  further  to  the  south  as  it  is  wider : 

also  at  sd  meeting  it  was  agreed  upon  and  voted  to  bild 
up  at  the  fore  side  of  the  old  meeting  house  &  at  the  ends 
in  order  to  prepeare  a  place  to  sit  the  new  meeting  house 
upon  also  at  sd  meeting  Cap  Joseph  Gerrish  Lev  Benj 
Poor  and  John  Bailey  was  chosen  a  committy  to  have  the 
over  sight  of  the  afore  sd  work  and  to  take  an  a  count 
who  it  is  that  works :  that  those  that  do  not  do  their  part 
in  work  may  be  obliged  to  do  it  by  a  Rate. 

( To  he  continued) 


THE  SALEM  MUSEUM 


[Note — These  verses  by  an  old  friend  Mr.  George  Metzger 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  who  writes  very  good  verse, 
were  sent  to  the  undersigned  this  winter.  They  show  the 
lasting  influence  of  our  museums  on  young  people  who 
visit  them,  as  Mr.  Metzger  has  not  been  here  for  many 
years.  “The  undercrusted  neighbor”  refers  to  the  old  joke 
about  Lynn  having  no  upper  crust.  James  Duncan  Phil¬ 
lips] 

Three  score  and  five  years  afterward — 

Those  dusty  roads  from  leathered  Lynn ! 

Those  hard-earned  hours  of  liberty 
When  life  was  all  it  should  have  been ! 

Two  boys  so  often  trudged  the  miles 
To  the  Museum  that  our  Salem  meant 

And  stood  for  hours  in  its  aisles 
Until  the  dinnerless  day  was  spent ! 

Then  homeward  from  those  seven  seas, 
Eecataloging  compasses  sn  d  binnacles. 

Canoes,  palanquins,  swords  and  spears. 

And  ships-in-bottles,  miracles! 

By  a  one-time  undercrusted  Down-East  Neighbor 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  AXD  PLACE  XAMES 
TAKEX  FRO:^! 

“A  OF  THE  MOST  IXHABITED  PART  OF 
XEW  EXGLAXD  ....  XOV.  29,  1774.  PUBLISHED 
ACCORDIXG  TO  ACT  BY  THOS.  JEEFERYS 
GEOGRAPHER  ....  XEAR  CHARIX^G  CROSS” 

A  co])y  of  this  map  hangs  in  Monlton  Union,  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Maine.  This  transcript  was  made 
by  Mr.  Erik  Aehom  in  1952. 

Along  the  western  boundary  of  Connecticut  is  indicated 
69,000  acres  granted  by  Konektikut  to  Xew  York,  al¬ 
though  elsewhere  the  spelling  is  Conecticut.  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  spelled  Massachusets. 

Geographical  Xames 
Rivers  Entering  Coastal  Waters 
Reading  From  West  to  East  and  Then  From  South 
TO  XoRTH  Beginning  With  the  Xew  York  State  Line 

X,  E,  S,  and  W  refer  to  compass  points.  R.= river  or 
run.  B.=brook  or  branch.  C  or  Cr.=creek.  Xames 
printed  on  the  same  line  indicate  continuations  (alternate 
names)  of  a  river,  from  mouth  to  source,  as  do  indented 
names,  w’ith  the  following  exceptions:  (TR)  and  (R)  in¬ 
dicate  a  right-bank  tributary,  and  (TL)  and  (L)  indicate 
a  left-bank  tributary'.  The  tributaries  of  some  of  the  larger 
rivers,  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*),  are  listed  separately. 


Connecticut  Rivers 

Mostly  Floiving  Into  “The  Devils  Belt,  Commonly  Called 
Long  Island  Sound” 

Byram  E.  Fairfield  Mill  K. 

Horseneck  R.  Ash  Cr. 

Minamok  R.  Shatfield,  [R-  ?] 


?  (no  name) 

Timok  R. 

Stamford  Mill  R. 
Naroatan  R. 

Stoney  B. 

Five  Mile  R. 

Norwalk  R.  (E  fork) 
Saukatuk  R. 

Sasko  R. 


Pequanu  R. 

Stratford  R: 

(TL,  S)  Naraguntad  E. 

(TL,  N)  Shepoag  R. 
Housatonik,  Westenhok,  or 
Stratford  E. 

Housatonik  R.  (E  fork  above 
Stockbridge) 

Milford  Cr. 
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Oyster  R. 

West  R. 

Mill  R. 

East  R.,  Wartens  R. 
Iron  Work  or  Stone  R. 
Brentford  R.  (W  fork) 
West  R. 

Town  R. 

East  R. 

Hemunasset  R. 

Indian  R. 

Mankantosit  R. 


Oyster  R. 

*Conecticut  R. 

Blackhead  R. 

Three  Mile  R. 

Four  Mile  R. 

Breds  B. 

Nahantik  R. 

Jardans  B.  or  Pequaog^  R. 
*Thames  R. 

Mistik  R. 

Pakatuk  R.  (also  Pekatuk) 


Rhode  Island 


Pakatuk  R.  (also  Pekatuk) 
Tributaries  (R,  W  to  E)  : 
Shannas  R. 

Astrowany  R. 

Woods  R. 

Wekapaug  B.  (true  W  bounds 
of  the  Narragansets) 
Sakotukket  R. 

Acaquamseut  R. 

?  (no  name) 

Hunts  R. 

?  (no  name) 

?  (no  name) 


Patuxet  R. 

Branches,  S  to  N : 

Float  R. 

Pamaganset  R. 

Waswamset  R. 

Xasquiatukket  R. 

*Pantukket  or  Pawkawtuk  or 
Narroganset  R. 

?  (no  name) 

Swansj’  or  Palmers  R. 

?  (no  name) 

?  (no  name) 

*Titiquit  R. 


Massachusetts 


Coaxer  R.,  W  Br.  and  E.  Br. 
Pasquan(?)u(?)anset  R. 
Pas’biganset  R. 

Akushnet  R. 

Metapiset  R. 

Supran  R. 

(TL)  Wayr(?)o(?)ayantik  R. 
Woosneo  R. 

Red  B. 

Herring  R.  (S  side  of  Cape  Cod 
neck) 

Sandwich  R.  (N  side  of  C.  Cod 
neck) 

Eels  B.  (S  side  of  Plymouth 
Bay) 

Herring  B. 

?  (no  name) 

Jones  R. 

?  (no  name) 

North  R. 

(TL)  Herring  B. 

?  (no  name) 


Way  R.  (Boston  Harbor) 
Weymouth  R. 

Smelt  R.i 
Quinzies  Cr. 

Milton  R. 

Stonv  B. 

:Muddy  R. 

Charles  R.2,  Deer  R.  (upper  5 
miles) 

(TR)  Mother  B. 

(E  Br.)  Mashapog  B. 

(W  Br.)  Naponset  R. 
Mvstick  R. 

(TL)  Malden  [R.  ?] 

Bridges  [R.  ?] 

Paares  R. 

(TL)  Lyn  R. 

Burly  B. 

Crane  B. 

Cross  B. 

Ipswich  R. 

•Merrimak  R. 


or 


1 

“B.” 

2 


Also  has  name  Monaliquet  beside  it,  but  without  “R.” 
Cambridge  R.  on  large-scale  map  of  Boston  Harbor. 
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New  Hampshire 

Hampton  R.  *Piskataqua  or  Salmon  E. 

Massachusetts  (Maim ) 


♦Piskataqua  or  Salmon  R. 
York  E. 

Cape  Nidduk  R. 

Josiahs  R. 

Megankill  R. 

?  (no  name) 

Moussum  R. 

Kennebunk  R. 

Swift  R. 

Sawokotuk  or  Sawko  R. 

S  Br.=Ossippa  R. 

N  Br.=Pig^vakket  R. 
Goose  Fair  R. 

Nonsuch  E. 

Libbej  s  R. 


Spurwink  R. 

Stroud  Water  [R.  ?] 
Presumskot  E.,  Great  Tabaga 
Pond 
Royals  R. 

Areske  E. 

Recompense  R. 

Bungungamog  R. 

Kennebek  R. 

(TL)  Ammoreskoghin  or 
Sagadahok  R. 

Sheepskut  R. 

Dammariskotta  R. 

Pemmaquid  R. 


Individual  Rivers 

(Read  from  bottom  of  column  up,  i.  e.,  S  to  N) 
Conecticut  or  Long  River — Principal  T Tributaries^ 


Ammonoosuck  R.  (L) 

Welds  R.  (R) 

Mahsisnquamosee  R.  (R) 

White  R.  (R) 

Waterqueechy  or  Quatackque- 
(?)ohe  R.  (R) 

Black  or  Cuscaechwack  R.  (R) 
West  or  W^antastitguck  R.  (E) 
Aeshuelot  R.  (L) 
Papaguntiquash  B.  or  Millers 
R.  (L)  W’onomenok  Pond 
and  Sunday  Pond 


Deerfield  R.  (R) 

(TR,  W)  Long  R. 

(ER,  E)  South  R. 

(TL)  North  R.  (W  Br.)  and 
Green  R.  (E  Br.) 

Chickabi  R.  (L) 

(TL)  Quebang  R. 

(E.  Br.)  Ware  R. 

(W  Br.)  Swift  R. 

Agawam  R.,  Westfield  E.  (R) 
Farmington  R.,  ?  Mile  R.  (E) 
Salmon  R.  (L) 

(E  Br.)  Jeremys  R. 

(W  Br.)  Dickisons  E. 


3  Principal  and  lesser  tributaries,  south  to  north:  Duck 
R  (L,  W),  Pauls  R.  (R),  Deep  R.  (R),  ?  (L)  Petukunok  B.  (R, 
S),  Roaring  B.  (R),  Salmon  R.  (L),  Mill  E.  (R),  ?  (R),  Weeding 
B.  (R),  Mill  R.  (R),  Middleton  R.  (R),  Dividend  B.  (R),  Gaffs 
B.  (R),  Robins  B.  (R),  Hakkanum  R.  (L),  ?  (R),  Hartford  R. 
(R),  Allens  E.  (R),  Farmington  E.  (R),  Skantik  R.  (L),  Hey- 
don  R.  (R),  Muddy  B.  (R),  Saltonstal  [B.?]  (L),  Freshwater 
[B.?]  (L),  Long  Meadow  B.  (L),  Three  Mile  B.  (R),  Sunsbank 
B.  (L),  Agawam  E.  (R),  Mill  R.  (L),  Parkers  R.  (R),  Chikabi 
R.  (L),  Willimanset  E.  (L),  ?  (L),  Butter  B.  (L),  ?  (R),  Saw¬ 
mill  B.  (L),  Batchelors  B.  (L),  Monhan  R.  (E),  Mill  R.  (R), 
Fort  B.  (L),  Mill  R.  (R),  Colemans  B.  (L),  Mill  R.  (L),  Cow  (?) 
bridge  (or  Corobridge)  B.  (R),  Muddv  B  (L),  Mohawks  R.  (L), 
?  (L),  ?  (R),  Saw  Mill  R.  (L),  Deerfield  R.  (R),  Falls  R.  (R), 
Papaguntiquash  Branch  (L),  Stony  Branch  (L),  Bennets  R.  (R), 
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Thames  River* 

Swift  R.  (W  Br.)  Shatiikket  R. 

Willimant  (sic)  R.  (E  Br.)  Quenebaugh  R. 

Wyndham  R. 

Pantukket  River 

Rises  (?)  in  Quansigamog  West  R.  (R) 

Pond,  as  Blackstone  R.  Swift  R.  (L),  (TR)  ?  Mile  R. 

(TR)  Halfway  (W)  and  Swift  Peters  R.  (L) 

(E)  Rs.  ?  (R) 

Mumford  R.  (R)  Abbots  Run  (L) 

West  R.  (L)  Ten  Mile  R.  (L) 


Titiquit  River,  Toron  River 


(E  Br.)  Kumipen  R. 
(W  Br.)  Trout  R. 

?  (R) 

Metfield  R.  (L) 

?  (L) 

Ravens  B.  (L) 


?  (B) 
?  (R) 


Ravnham  R.  (R) 

Miil  R.  (R) 

Wading  or  Three  Mile  R.  (R) 
Smiths  Cr.  (L) 

Nearagansket  R.  (R) 

?  (R) 

Falls  R.  (L) 


Memmdk  or  Sturgeon  River 

(E  Br.)  Merrimack  (  !)  Branch  Nantikook  B.  (R) 


and  Winipissioket  Pond 
(W  Br.)  Pemigiwaset  R. 
Kontakook  R.  South  Branch 

(R) 

Pennikook  Br.  (L) 

Sowkook  R.  (L) 

Sunkook  R.  (L)  and  ?  Pond 
Piskaquoag  R.  (R) 

Great  Kokes  [B.  ?]  (L),  ? 

Pond,  and  Messubisuk  Pond 
Little  Kokes  [B.  ?]  (L) 
Barbasuk  R.  (R) 

Sowhegan  R.  (R) 


?  (L) 

Pennichuk  Branch  (R) 
Xashuay  R.  (R) 

Salmon  B.  (R) 

?  (L) 

Stonj-  Pond  Branch  (R) 
Beaver  B.  (L) 

Billerika  or  Concord  R.  (R) 
Several  small  tributaries 
Paw  (?)  -w  (?)  aw  or  Downson 
R.  (L) 

Boggy  Meadow  B.  (L) 
Barnaby  B.  (L) 


Miller  R.  (L),  Ashuelot  R.  (L),  ?  (R),  ?  (R),  Whetstone  R.  (R), 
West  R.  (R),  Sextons  R.  (R),  Cold  R.  (L),  Williams  R.  (R), 
Black  R.  (R),  Great  Sugar  R.  and  Sunnipee  Pond  (L),  Water- 
queechy  R.  (R),  ?  (L),  ?  (L),  White  R.  (R),  Stebbins  R.  (R), 
Wacte  R.  (R),  Hastings  B.  (L),  Mahsisnquamosee  R.  (R),  Um- 
pammonoosuck  R.  (L),  Welds  R.  (R),  Ammonoosuck  R.  (L). 

4  Tributaries,  south  to  north;  Trading  Cr.  (R),  Great 
Pond  B.  (R,  S)  ;  (east  branch:)  Rowlands  B.  (R),  Mouseshon 
R.  (L),  Nathumy  B.  (R),  Five  Mile  R.  (L),  ?  (R),  French  R. 
(L),  Jennings  B.  (L)  ;  (west  branch:)  Little  R.  (L),  Beaver  R. 
(R),  Beaver  B.  (L),  Willimanti  (sic)  R.  (L),  (TL  of  Willi¬ 
mant  i)  Manchoag  R.,  Hope  R.  (R),  Seungan  (?)u(?)yk  R.  (R), 
?  (L),  Little  R.  (R),  Mill  R.  (R). 
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Piskataqua  or 

Levels  Pond 
?  (R) 

Little  R.  (L) 

Great  Works  E.  (L) 

Coastal 
Reading  eastward  from 
Lions  Tongue 
Patricks  Is. 

Elizabeth  Pt. 

?  (unnamed  point) 

?  (unnamed  islands) 

Long  Neck  Pt. 

Norwalk  Is. 

Fairfield  Bay 

Ship  Harbor  (Stratford) 

New  Haven  Harbor 
South  Point 
Thimble  Is. 

Sachems  Head 
Falcon  Is. 

Guilford  Bay 
Hemunasset  Pt. 

Duck  Is. 

Conn.  R. 

Pipestaves  Pt. 

Black  Pt. 

Nahantik  Is. 

?  (unnamed  islands) 

Muttons  I. 

Pakatuk  R. 

Watch  Pt. 

Beabeecks  Pond  (salt?) 

Salt  Pond 

Quankoragok  P[t]. 

Salt  Pond 
Ninigret  P[t]. 

Judeth  Pt. 

Whale  Rock 

Beaverstail 

Kettlebottom 

Brent  ons  Pt.  and  Reef 

Seakonnet  Pt. 

Gooseberry  Neck 
Hen  and  Chickens 

5  Tributaries  of  Exeter 
north :  Exeter  R.,  Lamprey  R. 
Oyster  R.,  ?,  Ising  Glass  R. 

6  On  large-scale  map  of 
ings  Rocks. 

7  On  large-scale  map  of 
Point. 


Salmon  River^ 

?  (L) 

Sturgeon  Cr.  (L) 

Kocheko  R.  (R) 

Three  small  tributaries 

Features 

the  New  York  State  line 

Sow  and  Pigs 
Slokums  Harbor 
Clarks  Cove 
Skansant  Neck 
Naskutukket  Bay 
W’est  I. 

Buzzards  Bay 
Elizabeth  Is. 

Kittihunt  I. 

Slokums  I. 

Tinkers  I. 

Nashawm  I. 

Woods  Hole 

Cape  Malebar  or  Sandy  Pt. 

(Chatham) 

Head  of  Pamet 
Race  Pt. 

Belinsgate  Pt. 

Yarmouth  Harbor 
Sandy  Pt. 

Murrays  Cliffs 
Monument  Pt. 

Sandy  Pt. 

Gurnet  Pt. 

Brant  Rock 
Marshfield  Pt. 

Scituate  Harbor 
Konohasset  Harbor 
Harden  Rocks6 
Point  Alderton 
Boston  Harbor 
Pulleins  Pt.7 
Nahant  Pt. 

Cape  Ann 
Plumb  I. 

Salisbury  Pt.. 

Great  Boars  Head 
Isles  of  Sholes 

Bay  and  Little  Bay,  south  to 
(TL  Tuckaway  R.,  North  R.), 

Boston  Harbor,  these  are  Hard- 

Boston  Harbor,  this  is  Pulling 
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Locks  Pt. 

Newcastle  I. 

Piskataqua  Harbor 
Gerrishs  I. 

Cutts  I. 

Braveboat  Harbor 
York  Nubbles 
Cape  Nidduk  or  Bald  Head 
?  (unnamed  islands) 

Cape  Porpus 
Timber  I. 

Sawko  Bay 
Winter  Harbor 


Wood  Is.,  Southaks  I. 
Stratton  Is. 

Black  Pt. 

Richmond  I. 

Cape  Elizabeth 
Easko  Bay 
Small  Pt. 

Segwin  I. 

Cape  Nawiggon 
Dammariskotta  I. 
The  Cove 
Pemmaquid  Pt. 


Place  Names 

Generally,  places  are  listed  from  N  to  S  and/or  from 
W  to  E.  Place  names  on  the  same  line  or  indented  are 
within  the  same  township  lines. 


Wiatiak  or  Salisbury 

Sharon 

Kent 

New  Milford 
Canaan 
Cornwall 
(Kent) 

Woodbury 

Norfolk 


New  Fairfield 

Eidgfield 

Norwalk 

Stamford,  Greenwich 
Danbury 


Connecticut 

Litchfield  Co. 

Goshen 

Litchfield 

Colebrook 

Winchester 

Torrington 

Harwinton 

Hartland 

Barkhamsted 

New  Hartford 

Fairfield  Co. 

Reading 
Fairfield 
Newtown 
Ripton,  Stratford 


Hartford  Co. 

Simsbury  East  Windsor,  Toland,  Stafford, 

Farmin^on,  New  Cambridge,  Bolton,  Hebron 

Quebek,  Kensington,  South-  Glassenbury 
ington  (Middletown) 

Windsor,  Hartford  Hadham  East 

Wetherfield  Somers 

Middletown  Willington 

Hadham  Colchester 

New  Haven  Co. 

Waterbury,  Wallingford,  Dur-  Derby,  Milford 
ham,  Guilford,  Brentford  New  Haven 
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Union 

Ashford,  Coventry 

Mansfield 

Windham 

Lebanon 

Woodstock 


Windham  Co. 

Pomfret 

Mortlake 

Canterbury 

PlainfieldS 

KillingsleyS 

Voluntown 


New  London  Co. 

KilHng^orth,  Seabrook  (blank  township  east  of  Pres- 

Lime,  New  London  ton) 

Norwich  Groton,  Stoning^n 

Preston 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantation 


Providence  Co. 


Glocester 

Scituate,  Coventry 

Smithfield 

Providence,  Warwick 

West  Greenwich9 
Greenwicha 

Exeter 

Westerley 

Exeter  Co. 

Richmond 

South  Kingston 

North  Kingston,  Updykes 
Harb[or] 

(no  town  names) 

County  of  Bristol 

Prudence  I.i® 

Portsmouth 

Middletown 

Nevrport 

Newport  Co. 

Tiverton 

Fagland 

Little  Compton 

Massachusetts  Bay 

Massachusetts  west  of  the  Connecticut  has  few  township 
lines.  ^Names  without  such  lines  are  preceded  by  an 
asterisk  (*).  In  many  cases,  even  in  eastern  Massachu- 

setts,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  township  lines,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rivers. 


Hampshire  Co. 

•Fort  Massachusets  or  Hossek  (large  blank) 

•Westernmost  Township  *Pentusok  (approx.  Pittsfield) 

8  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Plainsfield  is  separate 
from  Canterbury,  or  Killingsley  from  Pomfret. 

9  As  there  is  no  county  line,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whe¬ 
ther  these  belong  in  Providence  Co.  or  Exeter  Co. 

10  There  are  other  islands  which  may  be  in  Newport  Co., 
but  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 


I 

I 
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♦Stcxikbridge 
♦Upper  Housatonik 
♦No.  V  Housatonik 
♦No.  II  Housatonik 
♦Sheffield 
♦Takonik 

- 11 

(blank) 

New  Framingham 
No.  3  Boston 
(blank) 

♦No.  IV  Housatonik 
♦Housatonik  Commonage 
♦No.  Ill  Housatonik 


♦Coghrans  F[ort]. 

(No.  1  Boston)  Rices  F[ort]. 
(blank) 

Hatfield 
Northampton 
Springfield  West 
Westfield 
Suffield 


No.  2  Boston  (Colerain  and 
Leyden) 

Fallfight  Town  (Bernardston) 
Sheldons  Fort  (Turners  Falls) 
Deerfield 


(blank)  - 

-  Northfield 

(blank  strip  along  mountains,  Sunderland 


from  north  to  south) 


♦Pelham  Fort 
No.  1  Boston 
(large  blank) 
No.  4 

(large  blank) 

♦Blandford 

♦Granville 


♦Shirly  F[ort]. 
(No.  1  Boston) 
(large  blank) 
(No.  4) 

(large  blank) 
♦(Blandford) 
♦(Granville) 


Hadley 

Spring^eld  East 
Enfield 


Canada  (to  Roxbury) 

Pequioug 

♦(To  Wells) 

♦(To  Salem) 
Petersham 
No.  4 

Narraganset 
Pelham,  Greenwich 
Cold  Spring 
Kingstowm 
Brimfield 


(Canada,  to  Roxbury) 


Worcester  Co. 


New  Ipswich 
No.  6  Narraganset 
NE  District 
NW  District 
Hardwick 
Grant  to  Brantre 
Brookfield 
Western 
Sturbridge 


Canada  (to  Dorchester),  Lun- 
enburgh 

No.  2  Narraganset 
West  Wing  Dist.,  Rutland 


Old  Rutland 
Leicester 

Gore  (10,000  acres) 

Oxford 

Dudley 

Douglass 

Farms 

Leominster 

Lancaster 

Holden 

Shrewsbury 

W’orcester 

Sutton 

Uxbridge 


11 

setts. 


Indicates  state  lines  in  western  and  central  Massachu- 
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— 

Westborough 

Lancasteri2 

Grafton 

Harvard 

Hopkinton 

Bolton 

Mendon 

Middlesex  Co. 

Townshend 

Lexington 

Groton 

Waltham,  Weston 

Stow 

Newton 

Marlborough 

Tewksbury 

Dunstableis 

Wilmington 

Westford 

Woburn 

Concord 

Waterto\^•n 

Sudbury 

Reading 

Sherburn,  Holliston 

Stoneham,  Medford,  Malden, 

Medway 

Chelsea,  Winisimit  (East 

Drakut 

Boston) 

Chelmsford 

Charlestown 

Billerika 

Cambridge 

Bedford 

Essex  Co. 

Methuen 

Ljn,  Salem 

Andover 

Beverly 

Haverhill 

Marblehead 

Mitchell  Falls 

Almsbury 

Bradford 

Salisburj’ 

Rowley 

Newbury 

Topsfield 

Ipswich 

Middleton 

Wenham 

Glocester 

Suffolk  Co. 

Bellingham 

Roxbury 

Wrentham 

Boston  14 

Medfield 

Dorchester 

Needham,  Natick 

Milton 

Deadham 

Brantree 

Walpole 

WejTnouth 

Stoughton 

Hingham 

Brooklin 

Bristol  Co. 

Attleborough 

Dighton 

Rehoboth  or  Seakonk 

Swansy 

Barrington 

Berkley 

Norton 

Free  town 

Easton 

Dartmouth 

Taunton,  Raynham 

12  There  are  two  tov^^lships  labelled  Lancaster.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  one  appears  to  be  present-day  Princeton. 

13  Half  in  New  Hampshire. 

14  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  which  county  Boston  is  in. 
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Bridgewater 

Abinglon 

Scituate 

Marshfield 

Kingston 

Hanover 

Pembrook 

Duxbury 

Halifax 

Middleborough 

Plympton 

PljTnouth 

Wareham 


Plymouth  Co. 

Rochester 

Monument  Land  (Manomet) 
Sandwich 
Falmouthis 
Barnstable 
Yarmouth 
Harwich 

Monimoy  or  Chatham 
Eastham 

Silver  Springs  (South  Well- 
fleet?) 

Belinsgate  (Wellfleet) 
Province  Towm 


Vermont^® 


Pownal 

Manchester 

Stamford 

Winhall 

Cumberland 

(land  not  granted) 

Halifax 

Thomlinson 

Canada  (to  Gallop) 

No.  1  Rockingham 

Guildford 

Rupert 

Hinsdels  F[ort]. 

Dorset 

Hinsdale  (mostly  in  New 

(blank  township) 

Hampshire) 

(land  not  granted) 

Bennington 

Pawlet 

Woodford 

Danby 

Draper 

Harwich 

Marlborough 

(land  not  granted) 

Bratleborough 

Andover 

Ft.  Dummer 

Hamstead 

Shaftsbury 

(blank  to^vnship) 

Glastonbury 

Wells 

Somerset 

Tinmouth 

(land  not  granted) 

Wallingford 

New  Fane  ,Townshend 

(land  not  granted) 

Pultney 

Ludlow 

Fulham 

Cavendith 

Arlington 

Weathersfield 

Sunderland 

Poultney 

Stratton 

Clarendon 

(land  not  granted) 

Shrewsburj' 

(Townshend,  New  Fane) 

Saltash 

Westminster 

Reading 

Sandgate 

Windsor 

15  It  seems  incredible  that  all  of  the  preceding  could  be 
In  one  township,  but  there  are  no  lines.  Rochester  is  separated 
by  a  river. 

16  In  northern  Vermont  the  townships  are  badly  out  of 
line,  and  elsewhere  it  is  often  hard  to  know  what  to  believe. 
Thus  we  find  the  opposite  lineup :  Whiting — Orwell ;  Sudbury — 
Leicester;  Dunbar — Neshbole;  Hugh  barton — Pitsford. 
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Castleton 

(blank  township) 

Rutland 

Conith 

(land  not  granted) 

(blank  township) 

Hugh  bartonie 

Panton 

Pitsford 

Newhaven 

(land  not  granted) 

Pococke 

Kellington 

(land  not  granted) 

Bridgewater 

(blank  township) 

Woodstock 

Ferresbourgh 

Hereford 

Monckton 

Dunbar 

(land  not  granted) 

Neshbole 

(blank  township) 

(land  not  granted) 

Topsham 

Stockbridge 

Woodbury 

Bernard 

Charlotte 

Pomfret 

Hinesbourgh 

Hartford 

(land  not  granted) 

Sudbury 

Shelburn 

Leicester 

St.  George 

(land  not  granted) 

New  Huntingdon 

Linfield 

Duxbury 

Sharon 

Moretown 

Norwich 

Berlin 

Orwell 

(land  not  granted) 

(land  not  granted) 

Peachum 

Tunbridge 

Rygate 

Strafford 

(off  map,  N) 

Thetford 

Betton 

Bridport 

Waterbury 

Addison 

Middlesex 

Coventry 

(land  not  granted) 

Salisbury 

Barnet 

(land  not  granted) 

(off  map,  N) 

Eastham 

Stow 

Malden 

Worcester 

Fairlee 

(land  not  granted) 

Weybridge 

To  Brunswick  (Concord) 

Middlebury 

Lunenberg 

(land  not  granted) 

Guild  Hall 

New  Hampshire 

(The  listing  begins  in  the  southwest) 

Hinsdale  (partly  in  Vt.)  Hampstead 

Chesterfield,  Winchester  Plastow 

Canada  (to  Sylvester)  New'town 

(blank,  southern  part  of  Prov-  Southampton 

ince  Lands)  No.  1  Westmoreland 

(To  Ipswich)  Lower  Ashuelot 

Groton  Grant  (Province  Lands) 

Hollis  Canada  (to  Rowley) 

Dunstable  Precinct  Province  Lands 

Dunstable  (partly  in  Mass.)  Sowhegan  West  or  No.  3 
Notingham  Narraganset 

Pelham  Merrimak 
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Litchfield 

(Nottingham) 

No.  2  Walpole 

Barrington 

Upper  Ashuelet  (sic) 

(Two  Mile  Stroke) 

Province  Lands 

Dover 

Peterborough 

Somersworth 

Province  Lands 

Cornish 

Canada  (to  Salem) 

Croydon 

(Sowhegan  W’est  or  No.  3 

(blank) 

Narraganset) 

Heidlebourg 

Lanestown  or  New  Boston 

Plainfield 

(N  of  Sowhegan  W) 

Grantham 

Sowhegan  East  or  No.  5 

(blank  township) 

Narraganset 

Alexandria 

CofFs  Tov^ti  (N  of  Sowhegan  E) 

Stevens 

Harry  or  Tings  Town 

Canterbury 

London  Derry 

(Chichester) 

(blank) 

(Barrington) 

Kingstown 

Rochester 

Hampton 

Lebanon 

No.  4  Charles  Town 

Enfield 

No.  9  Lempster 

Grafton 

(Province  Lands),  Petersburg 

(Alexandria) 

(To  Beverly) 

Emeriss  Town 

Gorham  Town,  Bow 

(Canterbury) 

(Harry  or  Tings  Town) 

Barnstead 

Derryfield,  Chester 

(Rochester) 

Brentford 

Hanover 

Epping 

Canaan 

Exeter 

Cardigan 

New  Market 

New  Chester 

Stravham 

(wild) 

Buckingham 

Gilmantown 

Greenville 

(Barnstead) 

No.  8  New  Concord 

(Kings  Wood) 

No.  7  Hilsborough 

New  Durham 

No.  6  Tods  Towns 

Lime 

No.  5  New  Hopkinton 

Dorchester 

Sunkook 

Cockermouth 

Pennikook  or  Kumford 

Plymouth 

Allens 

(wild) 

Nottingham 

(Kings  Wood) 

Durham 

(New  Durham) 

Greenland 

Middle  Town 

Newington 

Orford 

Portsmouth,  Rye 

(blank  township) 

(blank  township) 

(blank  township) 

Newport 

Compton 

(blank) 

Holderness 

Dantzick 

( wild  ) 

Perrys  Town 

(Middle  Town) 

Rye  Town 

Weber  Town 

Contoocook 

(blank  township) 

(Pennikook  or  Rumford) 

Warren 

Chichester 

Rumney 

Epsom 

Thornton 
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Sandwich 

(wild) 

(Weber  To^vn) 

Haverhill 

Coventry 

Peeling 

(wild) 

Bath 

Landaff 

Lincoln 

(wild) 

(nameless  township) 


Lovels  Fort 
LjTnan 
Chiswick 
Franconia 
(wild) 

(Lovels  Fort) 

(wild  from  the  Conn.  R.  to  the 
Maine  line) 

Lancaster 

(wild) 

Stonington 

(wild) 

Maine 


(From  southernmost  point  XE) 


Kittery 

York 

Wells  Town 

Arundel 

Biddiford 

Scarborough 

Falmouth 

New  Kasko 

North  Yarmouth 

Brunswick 

George  Fort 

Topsham 

Berwick 

Philips  Town 

(wild) 


Sawko  or  Sako  (no  township 
lines) 

No.  1  Narraganset 
Gorham  Town 
New  Marblehead 
New  Boston 
New  Glocester 
Lebanon 
(blank  strip) 

(Philips  To^vn) 

(wild) 

No.  2  Narraganset 
(Gorham  To^^•n) 

(New  Marblehead) 

(New  Boston) 

(New’  Glocester) 


GLOUCESTER  AND  THE  SURINAM  TRADE 
By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 


The  Surinam  Trade!  What  was  it?  A  commerce  in 
fish  and  molasses  between  Gloucester  and  Paramaribo, 
Dutch  Guiana,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam  River. 
Surinam  was  another  name  for  Dutch  Guiana.  Glou¬ 
cester  men  knew  the  place  very  well,  especially  those,  and 
they  were  many,  who  made  comfortable  fortunes  there, 
and  on  them  built  large  ones  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

When  did  the  Surinam  trade  flourish?  From  just  be¬ 
fore  1800  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Was  it 
pursued  from  other  Essex  County  ports?  Yes,  but  rela¬ 
tively  little.  It  was  Gloucester’s  “specialty”  says  Samuel 
Morison  who  continues :  “Why  Gloucester  should  have  got¬ 
ten  a  grip  on  this  trade  is  a  mystery,  but  certain  it  is  that 
well  on  in  the  nineteenth  century"  Gloucester  vessels  were 
better  known  in  Dutch  Guiana  than  those  of  any  other 
North  American  port.”  Far  be  it  from  me  to  explain  what 
is  a  mystery  to  Professor  Morison.  Nor  can  I  solve  the 
further  mystery  that  Gloucester  has  handed  down  and  re¬ 
corded  next  to  nothing  of  a  commerce  that  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  was  engaged  in  by  many  of  her  citizens, 
owners  who  stayed  at  home  in  their  counting-rooms,  cap¬ 
tains  who  were  often  owners,  and  sailors  who  manned  the 
Surinam  fleet  of  square  riggers.  Furthermore,  its  person¬ 
nel  was  peculiarly  American  to  the  end,  an  end  which  con¬ 
siderably  overlapped  the  time  when  citizens  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Provinces  and  the  Portuguese  began  to  migrate  to 
and  fish  out  of  Gloucester  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  A 
partial  list  of  the  names  of  owners  and  captains  between 
1810  and  1860  offers  evidence  of  this.  Pearce,  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Rogers,  Herrick,  Homans,  Day,  Somes,  Giles ,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Davis,  Corliss,  Sargent,  Mansfield,  Allen,  Parsons, 
Foster,  Stanwood,  Babson,  Grover,  King,  Rowe,  Tucker. 

Was  the  Surinam  trade  connected  with  the  slave  trade? 
Yes  to  a  slight  extent,  but  far  less  than  has  been  sometimes 
assumed  by  a  few  romantic  souls  who  incline  to  dwell 
upon  the  shady  aspects  of  the  past,  piracy,  copperheadism 
(288) 
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or  whatever  else  as  a  means  of  conferring  interest,  even 
distinction  on  the  present.  That  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  and  life 
of  Dutch  Guiana  down  to  1863  is  a  fact.  In  Gloucester 
feeling  against  the  dirty  business  was  early.  It  increased 
steadily  as  the  years  went  on.  Those  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  a  small  number  at  first,  and  fewer  as  time 
passed  kept  the  fact  as  much  as  possible  under  cover. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment  among  those  who  knew  to  hold  their  tongues  partly 
because  they  did  not  want  to  antagonize  neighbors ;  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  no  part  in  the  better  than  thou  attitude ; 
because  of  loyalty  to  family  reputation. 

Such  exact  knowledge  of  the  Surinam  trade  as  there  is 
comes  from  Custom  records,  logs,  journals,  manifests,  occa¬ 
sional  old  letters  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  It 
seems  not  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  common  imag¬ 
ination  and,  for  this  reason,  not  to  have  become  a  long- 
lived  tradition.  IvTot  at  least  in  anything  like  the  degree 
that  the  older  commerce  with  China,  India  and  Russia  did. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  is  living  today  who  had  any 
direct  connection  with  the  trade.  The  latest  reference  to 
its  conduct  that  I  know  of,  is  to  a  Capt.  William  Tucker 
who  is  credited  with  ninety-three  voyages  to  Paramaribo 
between  1843  and  1881.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
voyages  were  made,  though  ever  fewer  and  further  apart, 
after  1860  which  is  the  usually  named  year  for  the  end  of 
the  trade.  That  it  was  carried  on  from  Boston  after  it 
ceased  in  Gloucester  is  true.  A  significant  fact  bearing 
on  this  point  as  viewed  from  the  Gloucester  angle  is  that 
George  H.  Rogers,  for  years  the  highly  successful  and  lead¬ 
ing  Gloucester  Surinam  merchant  moved  to  Boston  in 
1860  and  did  his  business  there.  He  was  not  the  only  one. 

Surinaming,  as  it  was  called,  meant  that  fishermen  who 
had  been  mackereling  in  the  summer  would  ship  as  hands 
on  vessels  starting  for  Paramaribo  in  the  Autumn.  Count¬ 
ing  on  an  average  fifty-day  voyage  out,  a  month  or  more  in 
port  selling  the  cargo,  buying  and  loading  another  with 
fifty-days  for  the  home  stretch  meant  spending  what  was 
winter  in  Gloucester  under  summer  skies.  The  bad  part 
of  this  five  and  sometimes  six-month  trip  came  with  the 
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North  Atlantic  storms  and  making  the  home  harbor  in 
March.  To  sight  Eastern  Point  and  then  have  to  put  to 
sea  again,  pounding  about  for  days  was  not  uncommon. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  during  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  Surinaming  out  of  Gloucester  that  there  was  never 
an  outright  loss  of  a  single  vessel  and  crew.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  many  of  the  Surinam  barques 
and  brigs  were  old  when  put  into  the  trade  having  been 
purchased  in  Boston,  Salem  and  elsewhere  at  second-hand. 
Very  few  were  built  to  order  while  it  was  the  other  way 
round  with  the  fishing  vessels  which  were  notoriously  well 
constructed  for  the  most  part  as  well  as  skillfully  manned. 
But  the  fishing  losses  in  men  and  vessels  were  staggering 
year  in  and  out.  The  question  raised  by  these  strikingly 
divergent  yet  comparative  facts  was  usually  answered  by 
saying  that  the  fishing  “Banks”  meant  more  dangerous 
waters  than  those  sailed  by  a  Surinamer. 

The  outbound  cargoes  consisted  mainly  of  dried  fish, 
hake  in  particular  because  it  was  cheap,  and  mackerel. 
Other  items  were  flour,  general  provisions,  tobacco,  root 
vegetables,  cabbages  when  ice  came  into  use,  even  furni¬ 
ture  and  horses.  No  small  item  of  the  cargo,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  was  shooks,  the  staves  and  headings  for  the 
molasses  casks  and  sugar  barrels  which  were  set  up  upon 
arrival.  A  Gloucester  cooper  often  made  the  voyage  as 
one  of  the  crew.  The  homeward  cargoes  consisted  mainly 
of  molasses  and  sugar.  The  molasses  was  made  into  rum 
at  the  well-known  Pearce  distillery.  This  rum  was  held 
in  high  esteem  for  its  purity  and  flavor.  On  rare  occa¬ 
sions  a  bottle  of  it  even  yet  appears.  Cocoa  and  coffee 
were  imjxirtant  cargo  items.  And  peanuts,  plantains, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  pickeled  limes  and  raisins  appear  on 
the  manifests. 

As  there  were  no  banks  or  paper  money  in  Paramaribo 
goods  not  taken  in  exchange  were  paid  for  in  gold  and 
silver  specie,  continental,  for  the  most  part  Dutch.  This 
was  collected  by  the  captains  in  sacks  which  not  infre¬ 
quently  were  heavy  enough  to  have  to  be  conveyed  by 
wheel-barrow  from  the  home  wharf  to  the  owner’s  house  or 
the  Gloucester  Bank.  Holdups  were  not  known  on  Cape 
Ann  in  those  days.  The  cargo  was  often  transferred  from 
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the  Surinamer,  while  lying  in  the  stream  or  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbor,  to  a  packet  which  took  it  to  Boston  for 
sale.  This  of  course  was  to  save  a  second  handling.  The 
little  fleet  of  packets  and  their  stevedores  were  duly  con¬ 
stituted  parts  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  Kot  infrequent¬ 
ly  these  Surinam  vessels  brought  interesting  and  sometimes 
beautiful,  continental,  usually  Dutch,  silver,  old  and  new, 
candlesticks,  salvers,  dishes,  and  flat  ware — curious  deep- 
bowled  pointed  spoons  and  villainously  long  sharp-tined 
forks.  In  this  way  some  fine,  seventeenth  century  Delft 
pottery  and  much  of  the  contemporary  blue  and  gray  earth- 
ernware  found  its  way  to  Gloucester.  Also  the  handsome 
but  not  lovely  white,  gold  and  light  blue  china  with  mot¬ 
toes  in  Dutch  on  the  cups  and  common  white  crockery 
with  black  stencil  views  of  Paramaribo.  At  the  height  of 
the  trade  in  the  late  forties  and  the  fifties  the  captains  of 
the  Surinam  barques  and  brigs  were  the  consignees  of  the 
outbound  and  buyers  of  the  return  cargoes.  To  this  rule 
there  were  of  course  exceptions. 

Finally  a  few  figures  will  suffice  to  give  a  clear,  general 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Gloucester  commerce  with  Para¬ 
maribo,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  a  city  of  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  in  1854;  city  well  described  as  Amster¬ 
dam  by  other  waters.  These  other  waters  were  the  mile¬ 
wide,  tidal  Surinam  river. 

“Brig  Pleiades  590  hogsheads,  28  tierces,  (tierce,  a  cask 
between  a  hogshhead  and  a  barrel)  20  barrels  of  molasses. 
George  Homans  Rogers.  Largest  cargo  ever.”  This  from 
the  Gloucester  Telegraph,  March  7,  1846. 

“Brig  Amazon  326  hogsheads,  25  tierces,  31  barrels 
molasses,  63  bags,  4  barrels  cocoa,  16  bags  coffee,  600 
pounds  of  old  copper.  Captain  Edward  Babson.”  1845. 

In  -1857  5000  hogsheads  of  molasses  and  a  1000  hogs¬ 
heads  of  sugar  were  brought  to  Gloucester  and  imports 
as  a  whole  for  this  year  were  valued  at  $400,000.00,  ex¬ 
ports  about  two-thirds  as  much.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Dutch  Guiana  soon  after  this  resulted  in  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  large  plantations  and  a  consequent 
decline  and  prostration  of  the  business  in  Gloucester  where 
the  memory  of  the  Surinam  trade  is  now  very  faint  and 
actual  memorials  of  it  relatively  few. 
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The  Book  of  Amebicax  Clocks.  By  Brooks  Palmer.  1950, 
318  pp.,  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  Price,  $10.00. 

Brooks  Palmer  has  here  presented  the  story  of  American 
clocks  and  watches  from  the  mention  of  Tower  clocks  in  the 
early  records  of  1650,  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  First  there  is  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the 
clock  and  a  description  of  the  four  major  types — Tower,  Tall, 
Wall  and  Shelf.  The  illustrations  which  follow  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order  with  descriptive  captions.  Shown  clear¬ 
ly  are  some  of  the  movements  and  maker’s  labels  which  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  After  the  illustrations  is  a 
list  of  over  6,000  American  clock  and  watchmakers  with  as 
full  information  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  able  to  obtain.  Em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  illustrations  and  list  of  makers, 
so  that  identification  of  any  American  clock  or  watch  may  be 
possible  in  regard  to  date  or  maker’s  name.  The  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute’s  collection  of  clocks  is  well  represented.  Of  interest  to 
our  readers  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  horn  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.  Recommended  to  all  libraries  with  fine  arts  de¬ 
partments. 

The  Pennocks  of  Peimitive  Hall.  Written  for  the  Chester 
County  Historical  Society,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
By  George  Valentine  Massey  II.  1951,  139  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  West  Chester,  Penna. :  Chester  County  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

This  is  a  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Christopher  Pen- 
nock  who  came  from  Cork,  Ireland,  to  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Some  of  the  land  (Primitive  Hall)  purchased  by 
Christopher’s  wife’s  father  in  1683  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pennocks.  Christopher  Pennock  was  a  Quaker  who  was 
persecuted  in  Ireland  for  his  beliefs  by  imprisonment  and 
fines.  Family  records  and  letters.  Friends’  records,  and  pub¬ 
lic  documents  add  greatly  to  the  portrayal  of  this  substantial 
colonial  Pennsylvania  Quaker  family.  There  is  an  index. 
Recommended  to  genealogical  libraries. 
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Masterpieces  op  Furniture  in  Photographs  and  Meas¬ 
ured  Drawings.  By  Verna  Cook  Salomonsky.  1953. 
224  pp.,  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  New  York :  Dover  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  Price,  $6.00. 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  under  the  title.  Masterpieces  of  Furniture  De¬ 
sign.  The  measured  drawings  and  photographs  are  ideal  for 
the  designer  or  manufacturer  of  furniture.  Amateur  crafts¬ 
men  will  find  some  pieces  that  can  be  made  readily  and  others 
will  add  certain  details  to  their  work  which  will  give  it  a  more 
professional  touch.  Included  in  this  book  are  tables,  chairs, 
desks,  chests  and  couches  from  the  sixteenth  century  through 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Five  objects  from  the  Essex 
Institute  collections  have  been  depicted.  A  bibliography 
compiled  by  Adolph  Placzek,  librarian  at  the  Columbian 
School  of  Architecture,  gives  further  sources  for  measured 
drawings. 
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